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1905, WEEKLY { 6 Cents. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Painter’s Great_Pedagogical Essays 
$1.25 


This volume contains selections illustrating every 
period of educational history from Plato to Herbert 
Spencer. Selections from twenty-six of the world’s 
most prominent educators are given, each intro- 
duced by a brief biographical sketch. The reader 
is thus enabled to secure an acquaintance with the 
original sources of information, and a correct criti- 
cal estimate of each author's views and works. 


Roark’s Economy in Education 
$1.00 


This book discusses the application of the prin- 
ciples of economy to the work of the school. It 
deals with the careful and economical use of time, 
money, and energy in effecting the right education. 
The general divisions of the subject are the organi- 
zation and management of the individual school, 
and of the school system, and the useful direction of 
the other educational forces of the community. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


1. 


2. 


3. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large oraers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., 
Works: 


New York. 
Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


help you, 


| 


TOMORROW LIES IN THE LAND OF NEVER. 


Don’t delay ordering your fall supply of 
DIXON’S AMERICAN 


_ for delays are dangerous. 


GRAPHITE PENCILS, 


Notwithstanding the orders are coming | 


| in faster than ever before, we can supply you with just the right | 
pencil for the work in your particular school. || 
| To every teacher that will mention this publication, we will 
..) | not only send samples of pencils, but a Schooi Catalogue, Pencil | 
| Guide and Pencil Geography, free of all charge. 


They will 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE JONES READERS 


BY GRADES 


Eight books corresponding to 
the eight grades or years below 
the high school. 


The Jones Readers are chiefly distinguished by 
their careful grading, by the high literary merit of 
their subject matter, and by their effective but un- 
obtrusive moral lessons. 

The reading matter includes selections from the 
best literature of the world. 


Text Books of Art Education 


Good and appropriate examples in the hands 
of pupils are essential in teaching art in the 
public schools. Text Books of Art Education 
provide the necessary material. They are 
systematic, artistic, and comprehensive. Send 
for illustrated prospectus. 


FREE 


to School Superintendents, Supervisors, and 
School Officers returning this advertisement 


one copy of 
THE PATH TO THE GARDEN OF ART 
Published by 
The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, NEW YORK 


THE WOOD-FOLK SERIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Ways of Wood Folk Wilderness Ways 
Secrets of the Woods Wood Folk at School 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


A series which is in use in thousands of schools, has been 
adopted by many re ading circles, and is now on the library 
lists of se ‘veral important states. The potent charm of this 
nature student’s work lies in the magic of his style, which in- 
variably interests young and old. W ithout this ele ment his 
discoveries would now be familiar only to scientists. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-To 
Mm is the best and simplest device for 
Making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 gee froin type- 
written original, we will ship 
meee duplicator, cap size, 
. without deposite, on ten (10) 
&) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade t 
discount %. or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS ICATOR CO. 
Daus Building: 111 John York City 


Educational Art Exhibitions 


For Public Schools 
THE PURPOSE 


First: — To interest teachers, scholars and the pub- 
lic in the history of art and the study of pictures. 

Second: — To raise funds by a small admission fee 
to the exhibition to purchase pictures for the public 


school walls. 


OUR PROPOSITION 


We will loan without charge to school authorities 
or to any responsible person or committee, a collection 
of 187 or more of our large carbon photographs and 


photogravures covering the history of art. 


The collection is suitably mounted ready to hang, 


and contains masterpieces of 


Greek and Roman Sculpture and Architecture; Egyptian 
Architecture; Italian Painting; Miscellaneous Paintings 
of French, Dutch, German and Spanish Schools; Archi- 
tectural Subjects and Important Views from Nature. 
SEND TO US AT ONCE FOR OUR DETAILED PROPOSITION. IF YOU ACCEPT 
17 BEFORE OCTOBER 10, 1905, AND NAME A DATK FOR THE EXHIBITION, 
WE WILL PRESENT ONE OF OUR $5.00 PICTURES FREE. 


A. W. ELSON & CO. 146 Oliver Street, Boston 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT F, M.Futtz, Burlington, Iowa: 
The atmosphere of the schoolroom should nourish 
love of country, and the life and teachings of the 
schoolmaster should be constant lessons in patriot- 
ism. 

Mayor MCCLELLAN, New York: “‘Get-wise- 
quick” theories are as pernicious as “get-rich- 
quick” concerns. We cannot hope to produce 
scholars ready made. If we can cultivate the habit 
of study and thought we shall have accomplished 
much. 


ELLA WHEELER WILcox: Neverin the world’s 
history was wealth so sympathetically interested in 
relieving the conditions and removing the causes 
of poverty as to-day. Never were there so many 
carefully reared men and women of luxury and 
position giving time, thought, and money to the 
bettering of the lives of the working classes as now. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. R. FRAZIER, Winona, Minn: 


The kind of school board, the kind of superintend- 
ent, the kind of schoolrooms, the kind of text- 
books—-these are important, but all these taken 
together do not matter so much as having a 
teacher with an inspiring and commanding per- 
sonality, whose daily influence shall tell powerfully 
towards the making of men and women. 


SUPERINTENDENT A, L. Barsour, Natick, Mass.: 
The ultimate end of child training may be variously 
worded, but in simple form it resolves itself into 
the training of correct habits and establishing them 
as a part of the child’s make-up: correct habits of 
body, of mind, and of heart. We most mistake the 
aim and purpose of the school when we think of 
educational results as depending upon any process 
of intellectual cramming. Education is not in any 
sense to be reckoned with upon a quantitative basis. 


Reupen Post Hareck, Loutsville High School: 
High school teachers should be chosen largely in 
terms of their personality with the main emphasis 
on the power to stimulate and inspire. I have 
seen such teachers develop what is known as the 
“school spirit’? and a desire on the part of pupils to 
look after the delinquents in their class and help 
them in the same way that an altruistic city looks 
after its unfortunates. It should be the chief aim 
of teachers to develop moral stamina. The high 
school “quitter” is usually more of a moral than 
an intellectual failure. 


EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.— (IL) 
BY THE EDITOR. 


There are nine eastern states and twenty-five 
western states and territories. No two of the east- 
ern states have much in common educationally. 


Their differences are their chief educational char- 


acteristics. 


The twenty-five western states and territories 
have nearly twenty-five different ideals in educa- 
tion, nevertheless there are some characteristics 
common to the East and others to the West. 
These are sufficient in number and_ important 
enough in their distinctions to justify a thoughtful 
study. 

In the East the most important studies are of the 
schools and school systems of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, while of the West the 
chief studies will be of the individual states of the 
Middle West, Colorado, and those of the Pacific 
coast. 

In the East New York city is so far in the lead 
in many important regards as to make it wholly 
unfair to the West to put their cities in contrast, 
and its awakening is so recent as to make it un- 
fair to give it prestige as a representative of the 
East. On the other hand, Philadelphia, the second 
largest eastemn city, has so recently awakened to the 
demands of the times as to make it unjust to the 
East to have her put forward as the typical city. 
Although there are disadvantages, it is probably 
better all in all to select Boston as the representa- 
tive of the East, since it will not be suspected of un- 
reasonable progress, and it certainly is not unduly 
conservative. Chicago and St. Louis are the cities 
of the West to study as types, whatever may be the 
disadvantages. Following these, many lesser cities 
will be paired off, East and West, for further study. 

Massachusetts is so much more compact and 
her schooi life so much more uniform than is the 
case of New York or Pennsylvania she will be first 
studied as representing the East, and different 
western states will be presented by way of compari- 
son, always choosing the one that is best in each 
special feature under consideration. 

An effort will be made to put the best against the 
best and the worst against the worst in every case. 
There has been a deal of public comment in which 
the best in the one section is pitted against the 
worst in the other. This may gratify a vile dis- 
position on the part of the speaker and his audi- 
ence, but it is the highwayman’s argument that he 
has you at a disadvantage. It is playing with loaded 
dice. It is “heads I win, tails you lose.” Anybody 
at his best is better than anybody else in his class 
at his worst. An honest effort will be made to be 
just. 

For twenty years the writer has’ visited schools 
and met some of the school people locally in eight 
of the nine eastern states annually, while he has 
averaged visiting schools and meeting some of the 
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school people in each of the western states every 
other year. This fairly represents his knowledge of 
the school laws, practices, and educational writings. 
If he is not fair it will not be from lack of purpose 
or of opportunity. 


CULTURE FOR THE TEACHER. 
BY EMMA G. OLMSTEAD. 


Having experienced many years of the busy 
life as a teacher, I have no desire to add to the 
burden already heavy, but I have a desire to sug- 
gest ways by which the teacher’s life may be made 
brighter, happier, and more worth while. We must 
admit that though teaching is hard, there is no 
other work that gives more satisfaction to the 
soul than does teaching. There is no work that 
has more refining influences connected with it or 
that gives more opportunities for growth and cul- 
ture than does teaching. 

If the school is a treadmill where all the 
teacher’s ambitions and enthusiasms for the better 
and nobler things of life are killed, then something 
is radically wrong. I have known of teachers 
spending all their time out of school in school 
work, and they were proud to tell of it, when they 
should be ashamed of it. They gloat over their 
having so much professional spirit when it is only 
a case of mismanagement and poor judgment. 
But, you say, beside the preparation of lessons, 
there are all the papers to look over. Do not have 
sO many written lessons. Many times only the 
papers of the weaker members of the class require 
attention. One of the most satisfactory exercises 
for both pupils and myself was when the class 
looked over their papers with me. 

For good teaching results, give me the teacher 
who comes to her work fresh from some other line 
of thought which stands for recreation and culture. 
Through all nature runs the rhythmic feeling of 
work and play, each necessary to the other. Work 
makes for the cultivation of the individual. Play 
is the balance. Teachers, being a part of nature, 
need both. Any schools that do not look out for 
the best interests of their teachers fail to get the 
best results from the time, money, and energy ex- 
pended. 

Toq often we find teachers giving all their 
energy to the simple details of one grade. Think 
of a human soul with all nature spread out before 
it cramping itself within the four walls of a school- 
room. How can anyone be satisfied with so little? 

Teachers should be urged to take up some work 
outside of their immediate line. Have you ever 
felt the intellectual and emotional quickening 
which comes from falling in love—with any worthy 
pursuit? The effect spreads in all directions and 
scatters, like the sunshine, the dull cares of the day. 
We all need something to make us realize more 
fully what a beautiful world this is, and how thank- 
ful we ought to be that we are living. Are you 
joyously glad that you are living? If not, you need 
more ozone and the tonic suggested. 

In order to get teachers out of their narrow 
grooves a very successful superintendent once said: 
“When all else fails, and this whole world seems 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, ride a good reliable 
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hobby,” There is no line of work that will not 
give some culture. Whatever may be meant by 
this much-abused word of culture, it carries with 
it some suggestion of the beautiful. Culture gives 
the teacher a personality that stands for something- 
in the educational world and out of it. The school 
needs teachers who are somebodies outside of the 
schoolroom. 

It is a well-known fact, that many persons who 
give their lives to educational work are deficient in 


-a personal knowledge of social courtesies, and have 


no experience in the practice of such pleasantries 
which must have much to do with their standing 
as men and women of power and efficiency. The 
work of reform must be accomplished along the 
social line if the life to be consecrated to the pro- 
fession is to receive the recognition merited. 

What is more exhilarating or inspiring than to 
sit down to a dinner party of eight or ten con- 
genial souls? What is more cultivating than to 
discuss and hear discussed the important current 
events, the best books, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and travel? We need teachers who 
have had such influences for culture to refine our 
boys and girls. 

When vou lock the schoolroom door to go home: 
from the day’s work, leave the petty trials. Do not 
make these the topic of conversation and go out 
to rehearse them to the world. No one wants to 
hear them. Don’t carry your trade mark with you. 
In the schoolroom should be a teacher who is 
artistic, graceful, courteous, and of noble character. 
Think you that influence will not be felt and lived? 
Persons of culture never dress in the brightest 
colors: never buy a bright green or bright red 
jacket when one is all that they can afford. A good 
rule to follow is—to dress simply and in such 
taste that you are inconspicuous. 

Every teacher should love good music. Thee 
is no such thing as a person without music in his 
soul. “All one’s life is music if one touches the 
notes rightly and in tune,” says Ruskin. What 
does music amount to as a factor in life? It offers 
a life-long source of pleasure, and is an important 
element in culture. Though we cannot all be 
prima donnas, or experts with the piano, there is 
much culture to be found in the literature of music. 

Another avenue is open for your enjoyment and 
culture. The logical and most interesting way to 
study painting is through the history of art. If all 
art is autobiography, then we must begin with the 
man. An added interest will be taken when we 
study the history as a preparation for traveling. 

It is truly honorable to acquire a taste that 
shows culture, and it is true praise of anything to 
say that it is in “good taste.” The culture and de- 
velopment of good taste results in our having 
artistic surroundings. There are any number of 
ways in which this can be made practical,—the 
selection of appropriate wall paper for high ceil- 
ing or low ceiling, small rooms or larger rooms, 
light and warm rooms, and cool and dark rooms, 
The same relations are true of carpets, the buying 
of suitable furniture, the selection of a few choice 
pictures, the choice of colors in dress, coat, and 
hat, and so I could go on and on. 

There is a marked tendency in recent thought 
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toward simplicity and to get nearer to the heart of 
nature. Painters and sculptors have been showing 
us the beauties hidden in the common things of 
nature and of human life, 

Every teacher should develop in his pupils a 
well-ordered system of desires, desires for things 
that are lasting, that aid in the development of the 
higher nature. No one can give what he does not 
possess. In other words, if the teacher would give 
something to his pupils he must take something to 
them. Thus we see the necessity for teachers 
studying along many lines. One line this year, an- 
other next, and so on, obtaining the broadest cul- 
ture ard building the highest ideals. If literature 
is an expression of life, the study of it should make 
us interpret the lines of the masters, and learn to 
know and feel their thoughts of nature and of God; 
their hones and fears; their struggles, defeats, and 
victories; their hates and loves; their ideals of life 
and conduct—-all are our inheritance. 

The lessons of true courage, friendship, honor, 
loyalty, patriotism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to 
principle are found in legend, poem, and the 
drama. The beauty which is inherent in literature 
is of itself a joy, a power, and an enrichment of life. 
Literature awakens our senses to new truths and 
beauties. Who can read Bryant without seeing 
the choicest beauties in nature, or Whittier with- 
out a fecling of sympathy for the ex-slaves, or 
Emerson without a broader and more independent 
range of thought, or Hawthorne without a greater 
range of imagination, or Holmes without seeing 
the bright and sparkling melody in a drawing- 
room, or Longfellow without higher ideals of home 
and finer instincts of every-day life, or Lowell 
without a taste for more cultivated humor and 
looking into life with a more cheerful heart, or 
Whitman, the comrade, without making you feel 
that you want to extend your hand to the humblest 
man—and so I could go on naming many others, 
all of which have their humane influences upon 
our lives. As long as literature is a power for 
right thinking, right living, for jov and inspira- 
tion, let us value the opportunity for this broad 
culture. 

And lastlt I would suggest foreign travel for 
teachers as one of the best means for culture. -It 


gets you out of ruts and places you in contact with. 


different phases of life, and sows the seed for much 
joy and future thought. It is better than books, 
clubs, or reading circles, because it gives greater 
‘variety, and is unlike going to school. Perhaps 
many of vou say that you cannot afford to travel. 
Two hundred dollars, or even less, will give you a 
summer in England that will be a joy forever. 
Physical luxuries do not come at that price, but for 
the cultured, all the other luxuries are yours. 
Superintendent Maxwell of New York city has 
just said: “I do not argue for luxury and wealth 
for our teachers; on the contrary, I believe that 
those who have devoted themselves to the holy 
calling of training the young should bid farewell to 
all ambition for luxury and wealth. Their part in 
life is plain living and high thinking. What I do 
argue for, however, is such a salary as will enable 
the teacher, with reasonable economy, to enter in- 
tellectual society; to buy books; to travel occa- 
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sionally; to dress tastefully; to take advantage of 
all proper opportunities for self-improvement; in 
short, to lead, but in a perfectly modest way, the 
life of a cultured lady or gentleman.” 

To get the most out of a trip, read along the 
lines I have suggested as well as books of travel on 
the parts of the country you intend to visit, but do 
not fall into the delusion from which many suffer, 
and that is that reading the books is as good as 
seeing the sights with the bodily eye. 

Whatever else you see abroad, see the life of the 
people. [t is one of the most inaccessible things 
in any country. Very few people see this because 
their time is spent in large cities and in railroad 
trains. A quiet tour through rural districts is. 
filled with interest. Study the local architecture 
from cathedral to cottage, the customs and in- 
numerable products of handicraft, all of which 
rightly interpreted speak of this same hidden life of 
the people. It is a matter for thankfulness that a 
tour can be varied by scenic attractions of. the 
highest order, This provides rest. 

And finally, one of the highest culture values of 
travel is found in coming home. No one really 
knows and values his country till he has been away 
for a time and returns. 

When one begins to see, understand, and feel the 
beauty of the world about him and within him, 
then he has a desire which shows evidence for the 
higher elements of culture. 


+ 


UNCLE SAM’S SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, SCHENECTADY, 

No interest is more vital to the United States 
than that of education. 

Profesfor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell Univer- 
sity gives us some interesting data regarding the 
school teachers of the United States in Census 
Bulletin No. 23, just issued.‘ Our attention is at 


once and favorably aroused by the statement that 


the number of our school teachers exceeds the total 
number of our clergymen, physicians, and lawyers. 
No distinction is made between teachers in schools. 
and those in colleges and universities. 

Reckoning the school age at from five to twenty- 


four years, Professor Willcox finds, according to. 


the census of 1900, that United 


in continental 


States there were 140 teachers for every 10,000. 


persons of school age, or one teacher for seventy- 
one potential pupils. Under this method of com- 
parison the supply of teachers has more than. 
doubled in the last thirty years, the proportion in 
1870 being seventy-three teachers for each 10,000, 
or one teacher for each 137 potential pupils. 

In 1900, Nevada had the largest proportionate 
number of teachers of any state or territory; Ver- 
mont was second, Maine third, and Iowa fourth. 
The smallest proportions were in some of the states 
of the South. During the decade last past the pro- 
portion has increased in every state and territory, 
reaching its maximum in the state of Washington. 
The northern and western states show greater in- 
creases, proportionately, than the southern states. 

In the proportion of teachers the United States 
leads Germany, France, Italy, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba, but is behind England and Wales. Certain 
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of our states, though, proportionately lead Eng- 
land and Wales, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Ohio, Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nevada, Washington, and California. It is disap- 
pointing that the Empire state is without a place in 
that roll of honor. During recent years the United 
States, as a whole, increased its proportion of 
teachers to a greater extent than did England, 
France, Germany, or Canada. 

Many of our larger cities (25,000 and up), are 
better supplied, proportionately, than are the 
smaller cities or country cities. That is why the 
Sun of August 23 reported the “Schoolmarm Crop 
Short” in the rural districts around Geneva Lake, 
N.Y. The deficiency is the other way in the 
larger cities of the North Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral divisions of the United States, suggesting, as 
Professor Willcox says, “the inference that where 
an effective educational system is of recent growth 
it has developed more rapidly in the cities, but 
where it has been established for a generation or 
more it has established a larger ratio of teachers ta 
population in the slowly growing rural districts 
than in the rapidly growing cities.” 

“The immigrant population contains fewer 
teachers in proportion to its numbers than the negro 
population.” It is a striking and encouraging fact, 
however, in connection with our almost overwhelm- 
ing immigration problem, that the adult children of 
immigrants engage in teaching to a larger extent, 
proportionately, than do the white children of 
American parents. That fact of first-class import 
goes a long way towards solving our ever-pressing 
problem of “what shall we do with our niillions of 
immigrants.” A few years of American school 
work, as teacher or pupil, and the young man or 
young woman of foreign birth or of American 
birth of foreign parents knows no flag but “Old 
Glory,” and no “home” but free America. 

In spite of the shortage of our “schoolmarm 
crop” in some sections, our female school teachers 
still outnumber their male colleagues by three to 
one. This excess is greater in Uncle Sam’s coun- 
try than in any other country in the world. It’s a 
good excess—every unit of it. There is no more 
honorable profession for women among us. The 
raising of American boys and girls is a grand pro- 
fession—God bless the good fnothers of America— 
but the training of the minds, thoughts, habits, and 
life of those boys and girls means everything to 
America, Japan to-day is a notable example of the 
national power created by education. The per 
cent. of female teachers to the entire teaching body 
was 67.8 in 1800, 70.8 in 1890, and 73.4 in 1900, in 
continental United States. Between 1890 and 1900 
there was an increase of female teachers in every 
state and territory, except New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Mexico. 
The per cent. of male teachers was higher in the 
South than in the North. The most (relatively) 
male teachers were in West Virginia (48.2 per 
cent.), and the fewest (11.8 per cent.) in Vermont. 

About one-fourth of the white teachers are males, 
over one-third of the negro teachers, and nearly 
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one-half of the Indian and Mongolian teachers, 
White male teachers of foreign birth lead the males, 
and native whites of foreign parentage lead the 
females. 

That teaching now-a-days is more experienced 
and efficient than formerly is shown by the fact 
that in 1900 teachers as a class were older in years, 
The preference for older teachers is growing in this, 
as in al! countries. 

The white teachers are younger than the negro, 
but older than the Indian teachers. The East has 
the most elderly teachers, and the Middle West the 
least. The larger proportion of young teachers are 
in cities of at least 25,000 population. 

All of the facts given us by Professor Willcox 
(and these quoted are only a few of the many in his 
able bulletin) are most encouraging to all who feel 
that American education is the business and hope 
of present and future America. 

_ It was Horace Mann who said: “Education is our 
only political safety; outside of this ark all is 
deluge.” 

Well would it be if the Russian government 


would realize that in the crisis of the present hour. 
-0-@-0--@ 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

A life of genuine simplicity, acknowledged abil- 
ity, and conspicuous usefulness ended with the 
passing out and away of Hezekiah Butterworth, as 
the shadows of the early September were slowly 
drifting over wave and lea beside his old Rhode 
Island home. 

The Butterworths were among the first settlers 
about the head of Narragansett bay, and generation 
by generation shared in the struggles and the perils 
of the early New England life. From his grand- 
parents the boy Hezekiah heard strange and thrill- 
ing stories of pioneer days—of Roger Williams and 
his struggles for liberty, of King Philip and his 
wears upon the pale-faced intruders. 

The boy’s mind—like that of Sir Walter Scott— 
became a perfect storehouse of these strenuous and 
fascinating incidents, from which in after years he 
could draw at will. And story-telling came to have 
a charm for him, whether he or some one else was 
the narrator. Nixon Waterman, in+ a personal 
tribute, savs that Mr. Butterworth was seen at his 
best when, “within doors on a snowy winter’s night, 
he sat before an iridescent driftwood fire, and re- 
lated Colonial folk-lore tales and red-settle stories 
in a homely, artless manner that rendered them 
truly enchanting.” 

His first literary ventures were short stories in 
New England folk-lore, written for the Independ- 
ent, the charms of which Theodore Tilton, the 
editor, was not slow to discover. When _ after- 
wards Mr. Butterworth became associate-editor of 
the Youth’s Companion—a post that he held for 
twenty-five years—-he impressed the story character 
on that publication, which has been one of its lead- 
Such tales as 
“Jack’s Carrier Pigeons”—a story of Father Tay- 
lor’s Mariners’ Home—were just what the Ameri- 
can boy and girl would be delighted with. 

Attracted by the interest shown by the youth, 
east and west, north and south, in his work, he de- 
voted his thought largely to them. And he devised 
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his “Zigzag Journeys” for them, popularizing travel 
and history, and gaining a vast constituency of de- 
lighted juvenile readers. No books of their kind 
have had a wider circulation. Forty thousand 


“Zigzae’”’ books were sold in the first two years of - 


their appearance, and 10,000 copies of “Zigzag 
Journeys in Classic Lands” were ordered in ad- 
vance of publication. 

One of his eulogists alludes to a feature of Mr. 
Butterworth’s work that is pleasing to recall—that 
“it never was done through any mercenary motive. 
There have been issued over a million volumes 
bearing his name as author. He gave most bounti- 


fully of his time and his talent for the pleasure and 
the good of others.” 
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Fond of music, he wrote the libretto for the can- 
tatas of “Under the Palms,” and “Dayid the Shep- 
heid Boy,” each of which had a wide circulation in 
America and England. His ballads and poems 
were arranged to have a musical accompaniment. 
His “Story of the Hymns” brought him unexpect- 
edly a handsome gold medal, which was one of his 
most highly prized treasures. 

Whatever else Mr. Butterworth was,—lecturer, 
reformer, odist, raconteur, patriot,—his best work 
was what he did for the boys and girls, in furnish- 
ing them bright and wholesome literature. And if 


any title were to be given him, none could be more 
appropriate than this:— 


‘‘The Pathfinder for American Youth.” 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.—(II.) 


A GREAT N. E. A. REPORT. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman, 


[The committee was appointed at the Boston meeting, July 8, 1903. It consisted of Carroll D. 
Wright, Anna Tolman Smith, E. G. Cooley, Catherine Goggin, Franklin H. Giddings, R. H. Halsey, 


William McAndrew. 


Charles H. Verrill, an expert statistician, conducted the investigations. ] 


SALARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


$5,000—New York. 

$4,200—Boston. 

$4,000—Philadelphia, Hartford. 

$3,600—St. Louis. 

$2,500—Cleveland, Brookline. 

$3,300—Newton, Mass. 

$3,200—Denver, New Haven. 

$3,000—Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Worcester, Los Angeles, Syra- 
cuse, Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge, Albany, New 
Bedford, Somerville, Springfield, Mass., Duluth, 
Newport. 

$2,900—Jersey City, Yonkers, East Orange. 

$2,800—Oakland, Lawrence, Mass., Chelsea. 

$2,700—Minneapolis, Elizabeth, N. J., New Britain, Ct., 
San Jose. 

$2,600—Cincinnati, Newark, 
Westfield, Mass. 

2,500—Buffalo, Milwaukee, Louisville, Providence, 
Scranton, Bridgeport, Troy, Lynn, Peoria, Utica, 
Salt Lake City, Binghamton, Salem, Sacramento, 
Auburn, N. Y., Everett, Mass., North Adams, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

$2,400—Baltimore, Omaha, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, 
Holyoke, Malden, Concord, N. H., La Salle, IIL, 
Arlington, Mass. 

$2,300—Haverhill, Elmira, Paterson, N. J., Nashville, 
Trenton, Waterbury, Ct., Gloucester, Mass., Stock- 
ton, Stamford, Ct. 

$2,200—Youngstown, Pawtucket, Manchester, Butte, 
Quincy, Mass., Bangor, Burlington, Vt. 

$2,100—Erie, Brockton, Melrose, Ottawa, Ill, Water- 
town, Mass. 

$2,000—Toledo, Allegheny, St. Joseph, Portland, Ore., 
Dayton, Atlanta, Seattle, Savannah, Hoboken, Nor- 
folk, Va., Harrisburg, Fort Wayne, Lincoln, Neb. 
Schenectady, Dubuque, Rockford, Ill, Taunton, 
Galveston, Aurora, Nashua, Meriden, Waltham, 
Poughkeepsie, Watertown, N. Y., Pittsfield, Med- 
ford, Madison, Muskegon, Galesburg, Alemeda, Cal., 
Plainfield, N. J., Berkeley, Cal., Streator, Ill., Bev- 
erly, Mass., Woburn, Newburyport, Hyde Park, 
Mass., Helena, Natick, Mass., Wakefield, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Rochester, 


$1,900—Columbus, Wilmington, Del., Charleston, S. 
C., Wilkesbarre, Bayonne, Passaic, Fitchburg, Colo- 
rado Springs, Clinton, Ia., Framingham, Mass., 
Willimantic. 

$1,800—New Orleans, Washington, Richmond, Va., 
Reading, Pa., Evansville, Ind., San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Akron, Tacoma, Birmingham, Augusta, Ga., 
Saginaw, Davenport, Springfield, Ill, Sioux City, 
Racine, Lewiston, Me., Jamestown, N. Y., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Norristown, Pa., Springfield, Mo., 
Niagara Falls, Chicopee, New Rochelle, Locknort, 
N. Y., Shreveport, La., Eau Claire, Wis., Appleton, 
Wis., Ann Arbor, Ogdensburg, Marlboro, Mass., 
Attleboro, Mass., Gardner, Mass., Plymouth, Mass., 
Olean, N. Y. 

$1,700—Terre Haute, Topeka, Council Bluffs, Williams- 
port, Pa., La Crosse, Hamilton, O., Northampton, 
Rome, N. Y., Pottsville, Pa., Oil City, Dover, N. H., 
Manitowoc, Wis., Milford, Mass., Peabody, Mass., 
Warren, O., Portsmouth, N. H., Keene. 

$1,600—Covington, Wheeling, Canton, O., Elgin, East 
St. Louis, Pueblo, Cedar Rapids, Bay City, Mich., 
Bloomington, Leavenworth, Anderson, Ind., 
Decatur, Oswego, Winona, Gloversville, N. Y., San 
Diego, Union, N. J.,»Middletown, N. Y., Clinton, 
Mass., Leominster, Mass., Auburn, Me., Fresno, 
Adams, Mass., Amesbury, Mass., Danvers, Mass. 

$1,500—Carbondale, Pa., Ithaca, Wausau, East Provi- 
dence, Natchez, Marshalltown, la., Saratoga Springs, 
Revere, Mass., Rutland, Vt., Bath, Me., Butler, Pa., 
Athens, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., Ware, Mass., Rockland, 
Me., Memphis, Kansas City, Kan., Dallas, Little 
Rock, Spokane, Altoona, Mobile, McKeesport, Su- 
perior, York, Pa., Chester, Pa., Atlantic City, 
Woonsocket, Fort Worth, Jackson City, Mich., 
Zanesville, Lima, O., Newburg, N. Y., Burlington, 
Ia., Austin, Tex., Waco, Tex., Rock Island, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Battle Creek, Green Bay, Wis., 
Ottumwa, Ia. Mansfield, O., Richmond, Ind, 
Marion, Ind., Lafayette, Ind., Elkhart, Ind. Brad- 
ford, Pa., Alton, Ill, Kankakee, Ill, Cranston, R. I. 
$1,400—Camden, Newcastle, Pa., Easton, Pa., El Paso, 
Sheboygan, Wis., Newark, O., East Livermore, O, 
Lansing, Braddock, Keokuk, Steubenville, Fort 
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Dodge, Ia., Steelton, Pa., Oklahoma City, Dunkirk, 
Weymouth, Mass., Lawrence, Kan., West Chester, 
Pa., Waterville, Me., Champaign, Ill., Batavia, N. Y., 
Titusville, Pa., Cripple Creek. ' 

$1,300—Johnstown, Pa., Kalamazoo, Wichita, Muncie, 
Ind., Cohoes, N. Y., Danville, Ill, Great Falls, 
Mont., Bellville, Ill, Sedalia, Mo., Fond du Lac, 
Chillicothe, Fort Smith, Ark., Johnstown, N. Y., 
Marquette, Fort Scott, Kan., Waukegan, IIl., Pasa- 
dena, Alliance, O. 

$1,200—Lansingburg, N. Y., Ironton, O., Massilon, O., 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Naugatuck, Ct, Baton Rouge, 
Guthrie, Kokomo, Henderson, Ky., Pontiac, Adrian, 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Traverse City, Mich., Carthage, 
Mo., Beaumont, Tex., Webster, Mass., Anaconda, 
Mont., Huntington, Ind., Xenia, O., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Wabash, Ind., Kewanee, lLll., Laconia, 
N. H., Jacksonville, Fla. Montgomery, South 
Omaha, Chattanooga, Roanoke, Port Huron, 
Paducah, Ky., New Albany, Ind., Sandusky, Lorain, 
O., Shamokin, Pa., Portsmouth, O., Columbus, Ga., 
Portsmouth, Va., Logansport, Ind., Ogden, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Michigan City, Ind., Jacksonville, TIL, 
Hazelton, Pa., Marietta, Cheyenne, Muscatine, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., Manistee, Mich., Flint, Mich., Ashland, 
Wis., Owensboro, Ky., Cairo, Leadville, Hannibal, 
Mo. 

“$1,100—Joplin, Mo., Perth Amboy, N. J., Asheville, N. 
C., Freeport, Ill., Mt. Carmel, Pa., Tiffin, O., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., Berlin, N. H., Rochester, N. H., 
Elyria, O. 

°$1,000—Lebanon, Pa., Marinette, Wis., Watervliet, N. 
Y., Meridian, Miss., Waterloo, Ia., Bridgeton, N. J., 
Hammond, Ind., Ashtabula, Pottstown, -Pa:, Anso- 
nia, Ct., Marion, O., Beloit, Wis., Walla Walla, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Sherman, Tex., Paris, Tex., 
Geneva, N. Y., Beaver Falls, Pa., Middletown, O., 
Escanaba, Mich., Mattoon, IIl., Ironwood, Mich., 
Frederick, Md., Oskaloosa, Ia., Corsicana, Tex., 
Cumberland, R. I., Lincoln, .Tl., Owosso, Mich.., 
Peru, Ind., Plattsburg, N. Y., Fremont, O., Colum- 
bus, Ind., Tyler, Tex. 

Less than $,1000—Knoxville, Newport News, Columbia, 

~ §. C., Shenandoah, Pa., Danville, Va., Atchison, 
Plymouth, Pa., Mahanoy City, Pa., Menominee, 


Mich., West Bay, Mich., Spartansburg. S. C., 
Columbia, Pa.. Huntington, W. Va., Charleston, W. 
Va., Galena, Kan., Pittsburg, Kan., Mankato, Minn., 
Vincennes, Ind., Meadville, Pa., Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sunbury, Pa., Carlisle, Pa., Frankfort, Ky., Hutch- 
inson, Kan., Dubois, Pa., Fort Madison, Ia.. Webb 
City, Mo., Phoenixville, Pa., Newbern, N. C., Du- 
quesne, Pa., Sharon, Pa., Boone, Ia.. Chambersburg, 
Pa., St. Cloud, Minn., Washington, Ind., Cambridge, 
O., Emporia, Kan., Moberly, Mo., Danville, Pa., 
Wellston, O., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MEADOW BEAUTIES. 


IBY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Lingering into early autumn is still found that 
characteristic summer flower, the Meadow Beauty 
or Rhexia Virginica. These modest little plants are 
the sole northern representatives of the immense 
and gorgeous tropical family, Melastomaceae. Any 
one desiring to know how splendid are some of the 
‘southern forms, should consult Bonpland’s Memoir 
on Melastomaceae, a folio volume illustrating in 
color the plants of a single family. It can, I know, 
be found in the Providence Athenaeum, in the Her- 
barium of Brown University, at the Gray Her- 
barium at Cambridge, and, no doubt, at the Boston 
‘public library, and the Boston Natural History So- 
ciety. 
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All the plants have marked racial characteristics, 
among which are the peculiarly ribbed leaves. The 
strong principal veins pass, much like those of a 
plantain, in a curved way, from base to apex of the 
blade, and are connected by horizontal cross vein- 
lets. In some species the leaves are even more 
elegant than the flowers. 

Our own modest plant, Rhexia Virginica, in late 
summer reddens our meadows. It has a dainty 
urn-shaped calyx, often tinted dark purple, and 
pendant after the fall of the corolla. The latter con- 
sists of four distinct, rose-purple (magenta) petals, 
easily deciduous. There are also eight stamens, 


maturing four at a time, and well marked by their 


long, curved, horn-like or pouch-like yellow 
anthers. They are a very conspicuous part of the 
flower. 


The anthers open or dehisce by the top, 
and upon pressure, as by the body of an insect, dis- 
charge their pollen in jets, much as if dust were 
blown out of a bellows. The foliage-leaves (a re- 
dundant but correct expression) are opposite, 
ovate, and ribbed in the family way. The stems are 
scuare and inclined to be winged, and the whole 
plant is some three to five inches, or, in rarer cases, 
higher. 

The Rhexias grow in great masses, and hence are 
very effective in the landscape. They might, one 
would suppose, be used for borders, but we have 
never heard of their employment. In common 
with all their family they have been carefully 
studied as regards their peculiar contrivances for 
cross-pollination. In this particular our own plant, 
was first studied many years ago by Dr. W. H. 
Leggett of New York. 
WOMAN BETTER THAN MAN. 


Professor Chamberlain of Clark University, 
Worcester, says these good things of women:— 

As an actor she has greater ability and more fre- 
quently shows it. 

She is noticeably better in adaptability. 

She is much more charitable—in money matters. 

Under reasonable opportunities she is more 
gifted at diplomacy. 

She has greater genius in politics. 

They more commonly have executive ability. 

Her hearing is more acute. 

Her imagination is greater. 

Her intuitions are greater. 

Her memory is better. 

Her patience is greater. 

Her perceptions are more rapid. 

She has greater religious devotion. 

Her instinct for sacrifice is greater. 

She bears pain more heroically. 

Her sympathy is greater. 

She has greater tact. 

She has more acute taste. 

She has greater vitality. 

She has more fluency in the lower forms of 
speech. 

Now, reader, please write a paragraph at once 
telling what vou think of this, to what extent you 
agree and disagree. How does this tally with your 
observations? Send promptly to the editor of the 
Journal of Education. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.— VIL.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMEY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


HAMLET.” — (IV.) 
HAMLET AND POLONIUS. 


Polonius sounds the keynote of his own character 
jn his interview with Reynaldo when he says:— 


“Your bait of falsehood 
Takes this carp of truth, and thus do we... 
With windlaces and with assays of bias 
By indirections find directions out.” 


He is the scheming, witty politician, utterly devoid of 
conscience or of true moral principles. Cunning is his 
only basis of action. 


“And I do think—or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 

As it hath used to do—that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy.” 


‘This is the man who is prying out Hamlet’s secret; one 
who has nothing whatever in common with Hamlet’s 
nature. 

1. Why does Polonius warn Ophelia against Hamlet? 

2. Do you find any evidence that Polonius is justifi- 
able in slurring Hamlet’s character as he does? 

8. Does Polonius think Hamlet’s personal appear- 
ance when he visits Ophelia in her closet an evidence 
of insanity or of intense love? 

4. Do you think Polonius justifiable in finally con- 
cluding that Hamlet is insane, and because Ophelia has 
repulsed him? { 

5, What do you think of his plans for detecting Ham- 
Jet? ‘ 4 

6. Why does Hamlet call him a fishmonger? 

7. Does Hamlet read Polonius? Why does he say 
“Have you a daughter?” before Polonius mentions 
‘Ophelia? 

8. He talks in riddles until Polonius leaves him, 
when he says, “'Mhese tedious old fools”; what does he 
mean by this? 

9. Compare Hamlet and Polonius in this conversa- 
tion. 


10. Has Polonius accomplished anything in this in- 
terview? 


11. When giving Ophelia directions about meeting 
Hamlet, he says:— 


“We're oft to blame in this 

... that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself,”’ 


What does he mean? Is there any dramatic purpose in 
putting these words into his mouth at this time? 

12. What underhanded cunning does he now show? 

13. Which has outwitted the other, Hamlet or Pol- 
Onius? 

14. Do you find any evidence that Polonius is doubt- 
ful abovt Hamlet’s insanity? 


15. Does Polonius succeed in convincing the king? 


16. Do you think the king really thinks Hamlet in- 
sane at all? 


17. What is Polonius’ plan next? 

18. Interpret the conversation between Hamlet and 
Polonius after the play, when Polonius comes in to tell 
Hamlet that the queen would speak to him. 

19. “They fool me to the top of my bent.” Interpret. 

20. Why does the poet have Hamlet left alone at this 
point? Note carefully Hamlet’s short soliloquy. Note 
his frame of mind when he sees the king on his knees, 
and when he goes to meet his mother. 

21. In the closet. scene which Polonius thinks he has 
so cunningly planned, do you think that Hamlet really 
expected to kill anyone when he “makes a pass through 
the arras” or was it simply a random thrust made in the 
heat of the moment? , 

22. Do you see any object in having Polonius killed 
at the very beginning of this interview? Why not 
carry him through the play? | 

23. Does Hamlet show any regret for what he has 
done? Note that he has just refused to kill the king 
when he found him alone. 

“Take thy fortune: 
Thou finds’t to be too busy is some danger.” 
Interpret. Do you agree with Hamlet? 
24. Did Polonius deserve his fate? 
25. Can you justify Hamlet? 


THE RECITATION. 
BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA. 


The recitation is important because it will help 
to determine the child’s habits of thought and ex- 
pression. The memory recitation without thought 
is always of doubtful value; but one with hazy 
thought and careless expression on the part of the 
teacher and child is detestable. Careless thinking 
produces careless habits, both of thought and ex- 
pression; while clearness and vigor of thought give 
accuracy and tenacity to memory and clearness and 
vigor to expression. All true teaching holds clearly 
and distinctly before the mind of the child the thing 


-he is to see and to think. It aims to give accuracy 


and definiteness to the thought, and accuracy and 
clearness to the expression. The best fruit of the 
recitation is not a knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, but rather certain qualities of the mind. These 
are accuracy of observation, distinctness of percep- 
tion, clearness of apprehension, completeness of ap- 
perception, correctness of expression, and ll 
those mental qualities that are summed up in what 
we call the child’s habits of thought and expression. 


“Che teachers whom T value most are still, in large proportion, among 
those who have been longest in service.” 


— SUPERINTENDENT A. K. WHITCOMB, Lowell, Mass. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS—MAXIMS. 
BY WILLIAM J. SHEARER, PH. D., _ 
Elizabeth, N./J. 

Duty is the path of safety. 

Conduct creates character. 

Character is educated will. 

Character is what we are in the dark. 

Duty should be above all consequences. 

A man’s character is the reality of himself. 

Obedience is not only our duty, but our interest. 

True obedience neither procrastinates nor ques- 
tions. 

Character makes friends, draws patronage and 
support. 

No one can cheat you out of ultimate success but 
yourself. 

Obedience is wedded to safety, and is the mother 
of success. 


> 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.—( XI.) 


Daniel has 84 nickels. 

Daniel’s is 7-8 of David’s. 

Donald has -t nickels more than David. 

Duncan has 9 times as many dimes as Donald has 
dollars. 

Dexter has 30 cents:more than Duncan. 

Dexter's is 83 1-3 per cent. of Dennis’s. 

1. How much money had David? 2. Donald? 
3. Duncan? 4. Dexter? 5. Dennis? 

Myra has 35 cents. 

Mabel has 3-5 of 5 cents more than twice Myra’s. 

Mary has 5-12 of 4-5 of Mabel’s. 

Mercy has 5-6 of 12-9 of 3 less than Mabel. 

Mercy’s plus is 9-13. of Maud’s. 

1. How much has Mabel? 2. Mary? 3. Mercy? 
4. Maud? 

Henry has 35 cents. 

This is 15 cents less than twice as much as Her- 
bert has. 

Herhert’s is 15 cents less than twice as much as 
Harold has. 

Harold’s is 16 less than twice as much as Hiram 
has. 

Hiram’s is 8 more than half Heman’s. 

Heman’s is 8 more than a fourth of Hugo’s. 

Hugo’s is 8 more than 10 times Hugh’s. 

1. Henry’s is 15 less than what number? 

2. That number is how many times Herbert’s? 
What is Herbert’s? 

3. What is  Harold’s? 4. Hiram’s? 5. 
Heman’s? 6. Hugo’s? Hugh’s? 


A SCHOOL ASLEEP. 


Last spring I visited a school that was utterly 
commonplace. It was always the “same old thing” 
day in and day out. The program was like the tick 
of a machine—right up to time but infinitely stupid. 
The dust on the walls and window sills was the 
same old dust that had settled there year after 
year. The smelly air was the same old air I had 
found there the year before; the order was the same 
old “good” order; the weariness of teacher and 
pupils was the same old weariness. To say that the 
school was asleep is to libel sleep. To say that it 
was dead is to slander death —Selected. 


P 
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TALKS ON SPELLING.—(1.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Spelling is'more nearly a natural gift than any 
other fundamental school activity. 

Inability to spell correctly does not always repre. 
sent lack of intellectual ability, general scholarship, 
or culture, nor does ability to spell stand for cul- 
ture, scholarship, or intellectuality. 

A person who cannot spell correctly lives in con- 
stant torment lest he misspell a word where it will 
count seriously against him. Those who can spell 
hold in contempt those who cannot, and those who 
cannot know this full well. 

No one deficiency counts against a person go0 
often or so seriously as this, and for this reason, 
unreasonable as it is, persons afflicted with inability 
to spell suffer beyond expression. 

These facts conspire to make it of the utmost im- 
portance that the schools teach spelling as well 
as possible. 

Unquestionably the spelling in America is much_ 
better now than it has ever been before. There are 
fewer poor spellers, and fewer indifferent spellers, 
and more good spellers. Within twenty vears the 
improvement is decidedly noticeable, but there is 
still abundant opportunity for improvement. 

While spelling is not a test of scholarship, cul- 
ture, or intellectuality, and while some great men 
from Washington to Tom Reed have been heedless 
in their spelling, it is nevertheless true that nothing 
discounts a person’s reputation for scholarship like 
the misspelling of a word. 

One is now excluded from a certificate to teach, 
is now denied admission to college, or even a pro- 
fessional school, is shut out of the occupation of 
typewriting, stenography, private secretaryship, and 
not infrequently from matrimony because of being 
exceedingly poor in spelling. It ought not so to 
be, but so it is. Why? 

Because any person could have been so helped 
in school that he would never have written a letter 
in which there were misspelled words. Does this 
seem like a reckless statement? To some teachers 
who are still wrestling with the born-short variety 
of children it certainly does seem so, nevertheless it 
is true. Any child can be taught so that he will 
never send out a letter with a misspelled word. 
That is to say he can be given such a horror of 
doing it that he will only write a letter when he has 
the time to consult the dictionary on every word of 
which he has any doubt, and if necessary will have 
some one look over his letter to see if it is all right. 
One thing the school must do is to impress in- 
delibly upon the child’s mind that a misspelled 
word in a letter is worse than a smooch on the 
face, and it is no disgrace to look in the glass be- 
fore going into special company, or on to the plat- 


‘form, or even to ask some one, “Am I all right?” 


Indeed no one can afford to appear in public so- 
cially or professionally until he has looked himself 
over or has been looked over to see if he is all right. 
A letter to any one outside the circle of family or 
intimate friends is a public appearance, in which 
one should never allow himself to be untidy, or in 
bad form. One great mission of the school is to im- 
press upon children what correct spelling stands for, 
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PIGEONS AND DOVES. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


‘A flock of pigeons may be considered: the deco- 
rative element in farm property, almost sure to be. 
found around barns. and farmyards. With their 
round, full breasts and small heads, and the beau- 
tiful iridescence of the, neck and shoulders, they 
are a, pretty sight.as they walk about, uttering from , 
time to time the quiet “coo” by. which they give ex- 
pression to their feelings. Thotigh a great contrast 
to the fowls in appearance, the two groups are really 
near relations. We note as peculiar to the pigeon 
the somewhat crapy folds of membrane at the base 


Contour-Feather, with aftershaft, 4, bearing only down feathers, 
Part of the barrel B, has been cut away to show the series 
of horny “caps,” C. The barrel and the shaft, S, together form 
the quill. The dermal portion of the feather papilla becomes the 
pulp, which extends the whole length of the shaft and contains 
blood-vessels for the nourishment ef the feather. The inner layer of 
epidermal cells persists throughout the barrel as the ‘‘caps,” which 
Germans call the “soul” of the feather. The barbs, Ba, with the bar- 
bules, cilia, and hooklets form the web, W.” The otter wéb; O. w, has 
shorter but stronger barbs than the inner web. The downy portion 


of the web, D, consists of barbs and barbules with cilia but no 
hooklets. ( Newton.) 


of the-stout, horny bill, the long wings, which carry 
them through the air with a powerful, whistling 
flight, and the square tail, much shorter than the 
wings and nearly even across the tip. The rainbow 
hues of the neck feathers are due to the character 
of their‘surface. If this is either polished or bears 
minute pits and ridges, it acts like a series of prisms, 
decomposing the rays of light and thus producing 
the iridescence. 

While pigeons will make themselves at home in 
a barn or any outbuilding that will give shelter to 
them and their nests, if they are to be raised in 
large numbers they need a house well ventilated in- 


deed, but weather “proof and protected ‘from 
draughts of air. To keep the quarters clean and’ 


make the birds comfortable whitewash the walls to 


keep off lice, clean the pens once a week, and dis- — 


infect them by sprinkling carbolated lime over ‘the 


FIG. Il. WILD PIGEON. 


Note the two long central tail quills. (From plate in Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s “Birdcraft.’’y : 


floor and in all cracks. and corners. Afterwards - 
cover the floor with .clean sand. Give the birds. 


earthenware ‘nesting pans, and put tobacco stems 
in the bottom -to keep lice out of them, The 
pigeons will finish the nests themselves if supplied 
with straw.” 
Jf the birds are not allowed.to fly over the farm, 
they must have a fly, or outdoor cage, of wire net- 
ting extending out thirty-two feet from the house, 


and with an. opening into it from each pen. Alight-. 


ing places may be made in the fly by nailing, pieces 
of beard to the posts that support the netting, but 


no cross-boards, against which they might fly and. 


injure themselves. 


Pigeons need fresh’ water for: bathing at least - 


every other day in summer, but in winter only on 

bright, sunny days. -Unless they have access to 

running water bath-tubs should be put in the fly. 
-1f the birds are allowed to fly at will over the 


farm, they will gather.a large part, of their food in 
the summer, but in winter they need to be fed regu-_ 


larly a variety of grains and. kept. supplied with 


water, The following menu for the two daily meals. 


is recommended by a high authority: In the morn- 
ing equal parts of wheat, cracked corn, and peas; 
in the afternoon cracked corn, peas, Kafir corn, and 
miliet, also in equal parts, This may be varied by 
giving hemp and rice once or twice a week. Three 


other things are also needed: Table salt, cracked 


oyster shells, pigeon size, and. charcoal ground 
about as fine as coffee. The salt is very necessary. 
For a pen containing fifty pairs of. birds a two- 
gallon fountain of drinking water is needed, which 
must be cleaned out and filled with fresh water 
every morning, and disinfected three times a month 
with ten drops of carbolic acid, which will do the 
birds no harm if left in the water for the day. 

A squab. when. hatched is, as helpless as a baby, 
unable to walk or to feed itself. Its life is abso- 
lutely dependent upon an abundant supply of 
proper food to the parent, which pumps the creamy 
substance called “pigeon milk” directly from its own 
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crop into the mouth of the squab. After the first 
five days of the young bird’s life, pigeon milk is no 
longer formed, but it is fed on grains softened in 
the parent’s crop and forced into its mouth. This 
feeding of the young with pigeon milk, says Dr. 
Coues, is “probably the nearest approach among 
birds to the chafacteristic function of mammals.” 
In their domestic habits pigéons are most exem- 
plary, devoted to their mates and the young, both 
male and female taking turns at sitting on the nest 
and caring for the squabs. . 

Many beautiful varieties of pigeons are to be had 
by one who desires them as pets. In color they 
may be light brown, soft dove-color, white, slate, 
or black, or they may show these colors mingled in 
various ways. Some may have feathered feet, with 
quills two or three inches long, standing out to one 
side of the foot and looking very much in the way. 
Some have fan tails; others, called pouters, have 
their heads thrown so far back that they look ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. There are some with a few 
soft feathers standing up at the back of the neck; 
others with a ruff so high and thick that their heads 
are almost completely hidden by it. There are 
barbs with thick, chalky-white folds of skin at the 
base of the bill, and in the ring around the eye; and 
there are soft, gentle little ones with the head some- 
what flattened from front to back, and very short 
and hooked, three-sided bills. But for those who 
wish to raise squabs, the best variety of pigeon is 
the “straight” homer, a large, active, healthy bird, 
of quiet, gentle disposition, which raises large 
squabs and in a shorter time than any other variety. 

There are in all the world nearly 500 species of 
doves and pigeons, one-fourth of them belonging to 
the Malay Archipelago. Fifty years ago we had in 
this country two beautiful wild species, the pas- 
senger pigeon and the mourning dove. To-day the 
former is represented only by a few scattered flocks 
here and there in the Middle West, and the latter is 
rarely seen along our country roads. The story of 
the extermination of the passenger pigeon is one 
of the many sad chapters in the history of bird life. 

There is no reason for supposing that the wild 
pigeon is abundant now anywhere in America. 
But though for thirty years or more it had been 
considered practically extinct, a few years ago small 
flocks began to re-appear in the United States, 
chiefly in the Mississippi valley. Then they came 
in larger flocks, some of them numbering 200, but 
they have visited only a few places. 


The mourning dove is a shy, beautiful bird that. 


must usually be traced to its haunts by the melan- 
choly “coo, coo,” that gives it its name. The color 
is a general bluish fawn, but Hornaday says, “One 
might as well try to describe the colors of a fire opal 
as of this bird, so wonderful is the play of light 
upon its feathers.” But even this beautiful bird, 
naturally tame and trusting, is counted a game-bird 
in California and among the negroes at the South. 
’ We are so slow to recognize our friends among 
the birds. The department of agriculture has 
proved the mourning dove to be one of the most 
valuable weed-destroyers in the country. The seeds 
of weeds form 64 per cent. of its food all the year 
round, In the stomachs of only three birds 23,100 
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seeds were counted, their food-for but a single day, 
If all those seeds had germinated, how much would 
it have cost to destroy the plants? Though in the 
237 stomachs examined 32 per cent. of the food was 
grain, three-fourths of it was waste grain gleaned in 
the fields after harvest and never missed by the 
farmers. 


A RECITAL OF BALLADS — ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


ARRANGE] BY MISS CORA E. EVERETT, 
West Chester [Pa.] State Normal School. 


Ballads—the gypsy children of song, born under green 
hedgerows, in the leafy lanes and by-paths of literature— 
in the genial summertime.—Longfellow. 

PROGRAM. 
“Concerning Ballads.” 
Old English ballad—*King John and the Abbott of 
Canterbury.” 
“Now cheare up, sire Abbott, did you never hear yet 
That a fool he may teach a wise man wit?” 
Old Scotch ballad—“Sir Patrick Spens.” 

Ws grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence.”—Col- 
eridge. 

“It is tolerably certain that the heroic and ill-fated 
voyage of Sir Patrick Spens took place in 1281.”—Bates. 
Extract from “Penelope’s Progress,” by K. D. Wiggin— 

“Sir Patrick Spens and tie Children.” ai 
Scotch song—“Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee” 
Anon. 
Old Scotch ballad—“Katharine Janfarie.” 

Preserved by Scott “from several recited copies.” “It 
gave to Scott the hint upon which he founded one of the 
most brilliant and spirit-stirring of his compositions—the 
famous and favorite ballad of Lochinvar.” —Percy 
in the “Reliques.” 

Modern ballads:— | 

“We commonly encounter the opinion that the only 
ballad is an old ballad.”—Bates. 

Scotch—“Young Lochinvar” (Seott). 

English—‘Lady Clare” (Tennyson). 

American—‘“Telling the Bees” (Whittier). 

“Ballad of the Fr Fleet” (Longfellow). 
“The Courtin’” (Lowell). 
English song—“Hearts of Oak” (David Garrick). 

Scene—In my lady’s bower. Room in old Scotch 
castle. Time, fifteenth century. 

Characters—Lady Alice; Jeam, Rose, Barbara, Mar- 
garet, Mary, Ellen, her bower maidens; maid; Old Alan, 
a minstrel. 

Ballads—“Lady Isobel and the Elf Knight,” Lady 
Alice; “The Gardener,” Jean; song, “Barbara Allan,” 
Barbara; “Get up and bar the door,” Rose; extract 
from the “Not-browne Mayd” “about the fourteenth 
century), Ellen, Mary, Margaret; “The Twa Sisters of 
Binnorie,” Old Alan; English song, “A-hunting we will 
go” (Henry Fielding), eighteenth century, male quar- 
tette. 

“More solid things do not show the complexion of the 
times as well as ballads and libels.”—Selden’s Table Talk. 
INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( I.) 


BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 


TOPICS FOR FIRST YEAR. 

AGE OF PUPILS, FIVE TO SIX YEARS. 
(Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teachers’ 
Use Adapted to Such Instruction.) 

Position.—Sitting and standing erect. Chest 
position. Drill in filing, marching, and orderly self- 
controlled movements. 

Playing —Playing of young animals. Play 
necessary for children. Teach games and train to 
be fair, to avoid anger, selfishness, and rudeness. 

Sleeping—Sleep needed by animals, children, 
and everybody. 

Eating—What animals eat. 
should and should not eat, 


(Scott), 


What children 
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Drinking—Water and milk good drinks. In- 
dividual drinking cups. Tea and coffee not. good 
for children. The juice of ripe fruits healthful in 
the fruit but not after pressed out and allowed to 
stand. Beer, wine, and cider bad (i. e. unwhole- 
some) drinks. 

Clothing —~Of birds, squirrels, and other ani- 
mals; of children. Summer and winter, damp and 
dry clothing. 

. Cleanliness.—Soap, water, and individual towels. 
Care of hair, teeth, nails, nose, feet, clothing, desk. 
Use of door mat, waste basket. ~ 

Growth—Helps to growth; wholesome food, 
work, play, rest, fresh air, and sunshine. Hin- 
drances, as alcoholic drinks and tobacco. 
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The Body as a Whole—Trunk, limbs, and head. 
Relation of correct position to a well-formed body. 
The Head.—Parts of the head and face. Uses, 


and care necessary. Kind and loving thoughts 


make attractive faces. 

The Arms and Hands.—Parts of the arm. Parts, 
tisés, and care of the hand. 

Legs and Feet.—Uses and parts of the leg. 
Parts of the feet. Proper dress and care of feet. 
Strong, swift feet. 

The Senses.—Sight: Use; guard against close 
work and poor light. Hearing: Training in quick 
and accurate hearing; how injured. Feeling: Its 
purpose. Smelling: Its use. Taste: A guide to 
what is and what is not good to eat. 


WRITING AND 


TOPICS. 
THE GRADE TEACHER’S PREPARATION, 
6. The adequacy of a succession of summer 
school courses. Inadequacy.. 
7. Advantages of from five to ten years’ experi- 
ence without professional training. 
8. Advantages of thirty years or more of ex- 
perience with or without professional training. 
THE TEACHER'S HOME LIFE. 
9. Advantages of teaching in one’s city. Dis- 
advantages. 
10. Advantages of teaching where one can go 
home for over Sunday. Disadvantages. 
SELECTIONS. 
FOR US. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
If we have not learned that God’s in man, 
And man is God again; 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve thy God is to serve each other, 
Ss Then Christ was born in vain. 
‘ 
COMPENSATION. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 
“No man had ever a point of pride that was not in- 
jurious to him,” said Burke. The exclusive in 
fashionable life does not see that he excludes him- 
self from enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate 
it. The exclusionist in religion does not see that 
he shuts the door of heaven on himself, in striving 
to shut out others. Treat men as pawns and nine- 
pins and you shall suffer as well as they. If you 
leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. The 
sense would make things of all persons; of women, 
of children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, “I 
will get it from his purse or get it from his skin,” is 
sound philosophy. All infractions of love and 
equity in our social relations aré speedily punished. 
They are punished by fear. Whilst I stand in 
simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no dis- 
pleasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets 
water, or as two currents of air mix,—with perfect 
diffusion and interpretation of nature. But as soon 
as there is any departure from simplicity, and at- 


MEMORIZING. 


tempt at halfness, or good for me that is not good 
for him, my neighbor feels the wrong; he shrinks 
from me as far as 1 have shrunk from him; his eyes 
no longer seek mine; there is war between us; 
there is hate in him and fear in me. All the old 
abuses in society, universal and particular, all un- 
just accumulations of property and power, are 


avenged in the same manner. Fear is an instructor — 
of great sagacity and the herald of all revolutions. 


One thing he teaches,—that there is rottenness 
where he appears. He is a carrion crow; and 
though you see not well what he hovers for, there 
is death somewhere. Our property is timid, our 
laws are timid, our cultivated classes are timid. 


LIFE’S WAYS. 
BY NIXON WATERMAN. 
The cup of joy is a great wide cup a 
Brimful of the rarest wine, 
And many a lip will come and sip 
The sweetest of drafts with thine; 
But you who have tasted the dregs of life— 
I fathom the thought you think: 
The cup of sorrow is made so narrow ’ 
That only one heart can drink. 


The path of pleasure is broad and smooth 
And leads through a lovely land, 
And he who shall stray that happy way 
Can find him a merry band; 
But well you know who have walked with woe, 
And a smile have sought in vain, 
That he goes alone with tear and moan 
Who follows the path of pain. 
I know of no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of a man to elevate his life 
by a conscious endeavor. It is something to be able 
to paint a particular picture or to carve a statue, 
and so make a few objects beautiful; but it is far 
more glorious to carve and paint the very atmos- 
phere and medium through which we look, which 
morally we can do.—Thoreau. 


- 


Theodore Parker (Nineteenth Century): Justice is the 
keynote of the world, all else is ever out of tune. 

Tolstoi (Nineteenth Century): A life for self can have 
no meaning. 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—<IIL) 
IS IT A SQUARE DEAL? 


Grade teachers do not have adequate salaries ; 
have too little voice in educational affairs, local and 
national; have too little voice in the choice of 
text-books and other tools with which they must 
work ; have too little opportunity for initiative ; and 
are often humiliated, by. their official superiors. No 
one denies any of these statements. 

There is no denying that much is said in ex- 
planation of these phases of injustice that deserves 
a careful hearing. It is not wise or reasonable ta 
seek to increase their salary by comparison with 
principals or superintendents, It is enough to 
show that they are wholly inadequate and to em- 
phasize it in every possible way. 

There is no possible excuse for neglecting them 
on local, state, or national programs, though it is 
said with much justice that to-day there are ten 
men whom, the women teachers would like to hear 
where there is one woman: This sounds plausible, 
but it should be remembered that they have never 
heard many women and are not capable of judging. 
It is further said that men make programs, and 
they rarely put on the best available women. It is 
undeniably true that*to®o many women who have 
something to say and say it well in a small meet- 
ing are not heard at all in the large gatherings, 
and a_ speaker who cannot be heard, man or 
woman, is of no earthly use, whatever the mes- 
sage. All in all this is a wrong that women can 
right with comparative ease when they set about it 
in earnest. 

Woman’s great wrongs lie in the direction of 
having little if any voice in the choice of text- 
books or other school appliances, in the examina- 
tion and certificating of her peers, in estimating the 
qualification of the work of principals and superin- 
tendents, in having no initiative. 
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All in all the grade teacher does not have a 
sauare deal, she is treated. as an inferior. Why? 


Where lies the responsibility? Can it be remedied 
How? By whom? 


@ 


_ SAFEGUARD THE FUND. 


The Asbury Park meeting was in every respect 
a grand demonstration of professional zeal and 
wisdom. In numbers it was a long way behind the 
Boston meeting, but in every professional way it 
was its equal and in several particulars will be more 
memorable. Its noblest and most notable feature 
was the movement to protect the permanent fund 
of the N. E. A., and this alone would make the 
Asbury Park meeting famous and__ glorious. 
The charter aims to safeguard the great fund, and 
to place the income of the N. E. A. from all sources 
wholly within the» Bar: of the active members and 


opular representatives, the 


directors. 140 

Not everybody has realized the danger in which 
that fund has been upto the present time. At 
Asbury Park any skilful schemer could by the in- 
vestment of less than $4,000 have appropriated the 
entire $147,090 in any way he chose.’ ‘The teachers 
of New York city contributed $14,000 toward the 
membership. Had Dr. Maxwell chosen to direct 
that one-third of that should go into active mem- 
berships,.he could have had them: vote to expend 
the $147,000 for some monument to himself in 
New York city. At St. Louis less than one-half 
the money raised by the city teachers would have 
been sufficient to appropriate the entire fund for a 
temple of education in that city. Some have fully 
realized the danger and improved the first oppor- 
tunity to place the fund beyond the possibility of 
such adventures. 

A REGRETTABLE LETTER. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley’s letter in the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin for September 8 is 
one that I deeply regret to see in print. 

The readers of the Journal of Education know 
full well the quality ‘and intensity of its loyalty to 
Miss Haley, and it has been more complete than 
has been expressed, in print, or on the platform. 
It has been a hope bordering on conviction that 
she was raised up for a great work of which past 
accomplishments were merely suggestive. 

Her famous tax fight is without a parallel in 
human achievements in that line, while her part, 
first and last, in the appointment of Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Jane Addams, and Dr. Cornelia De Bey 
upon the Chicago board of edttcation was a noble 
effort. In view of all this it is ot an easy matter 
to say that her position in this letter is not only im- 


politic, but positively alarming. 


She appears to be willing to appeal to the preju- 
dices of grade teachers against all other educa- 
tional people indiscriminately, and to all the public 
prejudices that have been aroused by the anti- 
Standard Oil and anti-Equitable Insurance utter- 
ances, and for no good purpose that appears upon 
the surface. 

The closing paragraph is the most unwarrant- 
able attack that I have ever seen in print, and it 
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‘js from the pen of one in whom we have not only 

had unbounded confidence, but one whom we have 
ardently championed. “Our. public school system 
has become a veritable ‘Golconda,’ a ‘mine,’ to be 
‘worked for all it is worth!’ and the interests that 
would exploit, and are exploiting it, find it far 
easier to handle a well-organized, central, despotic 
machine than to manage the great body of princi- 
pals and teachers, arid the people at large. The 
latest move in the game is the scheme to obtain 
control of the National Educational Association.” 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATION. 


The teacher should write for publication. One 
of her chief functions in the schoolroom is to teach 
English, to teach the writing of English. The old 
notion-——let us be thankful that the notion is so 
old as to be petrified—was that the teaching of 

-English consisted of being able to find some 

famous idiom of a master, that was above rules, and 
“pronounce it incorrect because it was above the 
pettishness of the teacher. Now teaching English 
is teaching the writing of the language, not for the 
schoolma’am’s bookish eye, but so that it will pass 
with the skilled proof-reader. Not every one who 
can write English can teach it, but, whoever 
teaches English should be able to write it, not only 
correctly, but clearly and attractively. Every ele- 
‘mentary teacher teaches English, and in a way 
every other teacher must teach it; hence evety 
teacher should write and should see her writings in 
print. The Journal of Education for the next few 
months will make a specialty of trying to help 
teachers to write and to see themselves in print. 
See topics in “Writing and Memorizing.” 


START OVER AGAIN. 


A man lost a principalship in Newton, Mass., 
forty years ago. He came to me and said: “I must 
get to teaching, I can do nothing else.” 

“What will you take?” 

“Anything.” 

The school in my native village, twenty-five miles 
from Boston, was vacant. They paid, perhaps, $10 
a week. It seemed ridiculously small, but he 
jumped at the chance to get it. There had never 
been such a teacher in that town. His sticcess was 
subject for universal comment. In two months 
there was a vacancy near Boston. His Newton ex- 
perience was not referred to, but his Cochesett 
success made the most of. His school was visited. 
He was elected. Soon that town was annexed to 
Boston, and he was a Boston master on $3,000 
salary for more than thirty years. Many a man is 
waiting in poverty for a position equal to his pride 
who might have done nobly by starting over again. 


a 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 


Mexico is one of the puzzles of the times. It has 
done the most despite unfavorable conditions of 
any country in recent times. 

A national educational congress is to be held 
next year at the call of the federal government. 
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The principal subject for discussion will be’ fur- 
nished by a project for giving control of all the 
public schools in the country to’ the national 
government. At present, public education in 
Mexico is under the control of. the! several states. 


In some states the public school: system is remark- 


ably efficient. .In Jalisco, for instance, school at- 
tendance is universally compulsory, and the schools 


_are free, from the primary to the university grade; 


if a student is to6 poor to meet his expenses at the 
university, the state furnishes the means for support. 


INTERCHANGING HIGH GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


There is a movement on foot to change the 
sentiment regarding the recognition -of the’ high 
grade certificates of other states. The following 
states. alone either recognize diplomas. of 
normal schools or state certificates wherevér issued, 
or else leave it optional with the state department 


of education to validate them by endorsément: 


Arizona, California, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The sentiment is growing and will undoubtedly 
become universal. There is really no good reason 
for delay in the matter. 


THE GLORY OF MISSOURI. 


Governor Folk says that there has been 25 per 
cent. greater increase of immigration into Missouri 
since corruption was exposed three and one-half 
years ago than in any similar period of the state’s 
history ; that there has been 33 per cent. greater in- 
crease in the price of land in the same period; that 
revenues have increased to such an extent that he 
will recommend a reduction in the tax rate to the 
next legislature; that owing to the exposure the 
administration of the public business has improved 
everywhere, and the chances for the right kind of 
people are so much better under good government 
than they had been under bad that all these bene- 
ficial results have followed. 


a 
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A NOTABLE TRIBUTE. 


It has come to be appropriate to honor men who 
retire from a useful, professional career. Major J. 
B. Merwin of St. Louis, widely known and beloved, 
has recently said this about William H. Lynch, for 
more than forty years a prominent, teacher in 
Missouri: “The eye of affection and veneration will 
follow you into all places and all avocations you 
may hereafter take up. You are set apart for the 
esteem and gratitude of coming generations. To 
you belongs a better badge than stars and ribbons. 
This prospering state of Missouri is your. orna- 
ment, and this expanding nation you so materially 
helped to save, until it has become a ‘World 
power,’ is multiplying your praise with eighty mil- 
lion tongues.” 
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In the sudden death of Mayor Patrick A. Col- 
lins, Boston lost one of her distinguished and 
honored citizens and the respect shown his memory 
was universal and genuine. Once only, before, has 
a mayor of the city died. That was sixty 
years ago and Mr. Davis was the only mayor ever 
elected on a “ Native American’* ticket, and the 
funeral was slightly attended and there was no 
public demonstration of respect. What a contrast! 


The following diseases may justify the exclusion 
of pupils from school: Diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping cough, chicken pox, head lice, 
very sore eyes, scabies, ring worm, contagious skin 
diseases, contagious sore throat, mumps, adenoids, 
inflammation of ear, St. Vitus dance, eczema, 
epilepsy, ulcer of cornea, abscesses, typhoid fever. 


Don’t worry because you are not all that you 
ought to be. No one is. But make an heroic 
etiort to “cut out” some weakness every little 
while and keep at it. Even then you will never be 
perfect, but you will be gaining on it, which is the 
greatest comfort in life. 


The output of the farms in 1904 is four times as 
great as all the coal; iron, copper, silver, gold, 
granite, marble, tin, zinc, salt, etc., mined in the 
United States the same year, 


Of the fifty-eight cities in the United States be- 
tween 30,000 and 50,000 population, Butte pays the 
highest average salaries to the women teachers ex- 
clusive of principals. 


There are twenty-four railway track lines cen- 
tring in Chicago, representing 120,000 miles of 
road, or 59 per cent. of the railway mileage of the 
United States. : 


President Roosevelt says publicly that there are 
few movements in which he more thoroughly be- 
lieves than in the effort to raise teachers’ salaries. 


Eighteen million, one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand, nine hundred and eighteen school chil- 
dren in the United States. 


The city whose teachers have not been reason- 
ably represented in some university summer school 
is unfortunate. 


Chicago is more than three times as large as 
Boston, but she raises no more by taxation than 
does Boston. 


Maine pays her elementary teachers on the aver- 
age in city and country but $1.20 a day for 313 days 
in the year. 


Tt will cost $125,000,000 to run New York city 
officially this year. It will cost Chicago about 
$25,000,000. 


If (that is a large word) provision cannot be 
made for all pupils those under twelve must be pro- 
vided for. 


Portsmouth is the first city on English-speaking 
soil to have an international peace credited to her. 
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Angora goats have redeemed a large abandoned 
farm in Hubbardston, western Massachusetts. 


The year 1905-6 will be better educationally than 
any year the world has seen. Help it along. 


Why should not high grade certificates be inter- 
changeable between the various states? 


Brunswick, Ga., pays the largest salaries accord- 
ing to its size of any place in the South. 


Selling high school diplomas at $5 apiece is the 
latest—the first schoolmaster’s graft. 


Twelve thousand new steel freight cars is one 
order by the Pennsylvania railroad. 


Nearly one-tenth of the teachers in the public 
schools of Massachusetts are men. 


Stop talking of grammar and primary schools. 
They are all elementary schools. 


There is a wide difference between the harmless 
Socialists and the Anarchists. 


A high school that will riot prepare for college 
will rarely prepare for life. 


No section of the United States has a monopoly 
on educational progress. 


About 16 per cent. of the teachers leave the work 
annually in most cities. 


Seventy-two per cent. of Massachusetts school 
money is for salaries. 


No examination finds out the real virtues or 
vices of a teacher. 


Success nowhere follows wise effort more surely 
than in teaching. 


Read for information, for culture, and for profes- 
sional inspiration. 


Half the school janitors get higher wages than 
half the teachers. 


There are 60,000 more women than men in 
Massachusetts. 


John Hay’s estate was a quarter of a million. All 
well earned. 


Preach consolidation to every wasteful rural 
community. 


Truth is revealed to the reason as definitely as to 
the senses. 


Push on the crusade for larger and better school 
grounds. 


“Sitting on the lid and keeping it down” is not 
teaching. 


Teaching is more and more exalted as a pro- 
fession. 


Boston sold 1,000,000 pounds fish August 28. 
New York city, 1905 census, 4,140,622. 


Music should be a required study. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


THE CZAR’S GRATITUDE, 


The Czar has made an unexpected expression of his 
gratitude to the United States for the share which it had 
im securing peace by announcing to President Roosevelt, 
through M. Witte, that the Russian government would 
at once discontinue the discriminating duties which it 
imposed four years ago upon certain American products. 
These duties were imposed when Russia was in ill 
temper over the misunderstanding which arose over the 
question whether the form of encouragement which 
Russia gave her sugar producers was of such a nature 
as to subject Russian sugar to the higher rates applica- 
ble to bounty-fed sugar under our tariff. The United 
States and Russia took opposite views, and in retaliation 
for the extra duties which we imposed on Russian sugar, 
the Russian government arbitrarily raised its tariff upon 
certain American products, thereby putting them at a 
disadvantage as compared with like products of other 
nations. 

A GIFT ILL-TIMED. 

The impropriety of looking a gift-horse in the mouth 
holds good, doubtless, of international as well as of 
individual benefactions. But, welcome as the Czar’s 
concession may be to the interests immediately con- 
cerned, it may be wished that it had not been made at 
precisely this moment. If the Czar’s counselors had it 
in mind to increase the irritation of the Japanese over 
the treaty, they could scarcely have hit upon a device 
better calculated than this to produce that result. As 
many of the Japanese attribute the disappointing pro- 
visions of the treaty to the intervention of the United 
States, and are so unjust as to feel that this country 
at the last sided with Russia against them, they are 


likely now to feel that the Czar’s gift is a direct return | 


for the service which they believe the United States 
rendered Russia in making the terms of peace less 
onerous than they would have been otherwise. All this 
may not have been contemplated by the Czar, but it 
will be realized notwithstanding. 

ANARCHY IN THE CAUCASUS. 


Out of the welter of confusion and bloodshed in the 
region of the Caucasus it is difficult, as was intimated in 
this column last week, to disentangle and understand 
the causes which have produced these results. They 
are partly racial, partly religious, and partly political, 
Operating together, and intensified perhaps by Moslem 
propaganda and socialist agitation, they have set the 
Armenians and the Tartars at each other’s throats. 
At Shusha, there were five days of street fighting be- 
tween the hostile factions, with promiscuous arson and 
pillage, until hundreds of dead bodies lay about the 
streets umburied, and most of the town was burned. 
Many Armenian villages were wholly destroyed and 
their inhabitants massacred by the Tartars, re-enforced 
by the Kurds, to whom such butcheries are a diversion. 
But it is among the Baker oil wells that the greatest 
damage has been done. At 3,000 out of the 3,600 wells 
the machinery has been destroyed; enormous stores of 
oil have been burned; and the loss inflicted upon the 
oj] companies is estimated at $90,000,000. 

A FAR-REACHING CALAMITY. 

It is a far cry from these frightful scenes to the Ameri- 
cam housewife preparing her meals and lighting her 
rooms with kerosene; but it is impossible that the oil 
industry at Baker should be long paralyzed without af- 
fecting the consumers of ej] everywhere. For the Baker 
ofl fields produce between gne-third and gne-half of the 


world’s total supply of petroleum. Already the indus- 
tries of southern Russia have been halted, and the 
transportation facilities by railroad and steamship have 
been crippled by the curtailment of the Baker oil supply. 
The deficiency must be met by imports, and these. in 
turn, must draw upon the American product. A dimin- 
ished supply and an increased demand, of course, 
spell higher prices to the consumer; so it may well be 
that these bloody and baffling disorders in the Caucasus 
may swell the receipts of the Standard Oil monopoly, 
to the disadvantage of the already heavily-weighted 
American. consumer, 
MOROCCO BACKS DOWN. 


The Suitan of Morocco has alighted from his high 
borse, and has met all the demands of the French gov- 
ernment arising from his ill-advised arrest of a French- 
Algeriam citizen, and his pretensions cf authority as a 
caliph of Islam. He has released the man who was ar- 
rested, has formally apologized, has promised the pun- 
ishment of the local governor who made the arrest, and 
has paid a cash indemnity, ‘All this he did just in time 
to avert the severance of diplomatic relations and the 
despatch of French ships and troops to bring him to 
terms. So the incident is closed, and the inevitable 
Moroccan crisis is again deferred. The Sultan’s persis- 
tent truculence up toa certain point, and his abject 
surrender when the French were on the point of ac- 
tion can be explained only on the theory that, up to the 
last moment, he imagined that Germany would support 
him. But the Kaiser could not afford to sustain him in 
pretensions at once so dangerous and so untenable. 
The Sultan miscalculated. 


A MORE TROUBLESOME SULTAN. 
But while the Sultan of Morocco has thus withdrawn 


[Continued on page 344.) 
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CHART OF A SCHOOL COURSE IN ART.—(I.) 
September and October. 


PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR. 

1. GRASSES, SEDGES, AND FRUITS. “ 
Direction and character of growth. Color, 
Well chosen position on sheet. 

The spectrum. Names of six colors. 

2. SIMPLE PLANTS AND VEGETABLES. 
Direction and character of branching, Color. 
Appropriate shape of sheet. 

The six standard colors, R, O, Y, G, B, V. 

8. PLANTS WITH FLOWERS OR SEED PACKS. 
Relative positions and sizes of parts. Color. 
Appropriate size of sheet. 

Tints and shades of color. 

4. LEAVES, FLOWERS, AND SPRAYS. 
Proportions and foreshortening of parts. 
Silhouette. 

Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropri- 
ate margins. 
Hues of color. 

5. SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR FRUITS. 
Proportions and foreshortening of parts. 
Two tones of gray or color. 

Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropri- 
ate margins. 
Complementary colors. 

6. SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR FRUITS. 
Proportions and foreshortening of parts. 
Outline. Three tones of color. 


Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropri- 
ate margins. 
Scales of value. 


FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS. 


Details of structure,—joints, bracts, etc. 
Appropriate enclosing forms and margins, 
Scales of intensity. 

. FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS AND TREES. 
Textures of different parts. 
Balance of attractions. 

Harmonies of similar colors. 
analagous harmonies. 

9. FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS, VEGETABLES, 
AND TREES. 

Beauty of growth. 
Rhythmic subdivisions of space. 
Harmonies of dissimilar colors. Complementary 
and complex harmonies. 


—The School Arts Book. 


Year. 


Monochromatic and 


RULES OF THE ROAD. 
1. Slowly moving vehicles shall }:eep to the right and 
as near the right-hand curb as_ possible. 
2. A vehicle meeting another shall pass on the right. 
3. A vehicle overtaking another shall pass on the left 
side of the overtaken vehicle, and not pull cver to the 
right until entirely clear of it. 
4. A vehicle turning into another street to the right 


shall turn the corner as near the right-hand curb as 
practicable. ~ 


5. In turning into another street to the left the vehi- 


cle shall turn around the centre of intersection of the 
two streets. 
6. In slowing up or stopping, a signal shall always be 


given to those behind by raising the hand or whip 
vertically. 


7. In turning, while in motion, or in starting to turn 
from a standstill, a signal shall be given by raising the 
whip or hand, indicating with it the direction in which 
the turn is to be made, 
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HONOR TO AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


FRANK PH. D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
A few Saturdays ago there was a social meeting held 


in Boston to do honor to one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can educators, Professor George A. Wentworth of Exe- 
ter, N. H. The special occasion was the celebration of 
the seventieth anniversary of his birthday, with a dinner 
given him by some of his closer associates and friends in 
Boston. 

It is so seldom that in our American hurry we take 
time to do honor to a long and useful life of scholarship, 
after the manner of the more scholarly European coun- 
tries, that when such an event does occur in our mudst, 
more than the passing notice of an inch of newspaper 


1835 July 31st 1905 
To George Albert Wentworth 
This cup is given by his publishers as a token of their 
appreciation of the man, the scholar, the author 
And a memento of tlie cordial relations 
existing between them. — Ginn & Co. 


space should be taken of it. But when the recipient of 
this honor is as widely known as is the author of the 
famous “Wentworth Mathematical Series,” the whole 
country must feel an interest in the matter. 

It is unquestionably true that the study of mathematics 
is the best training for teaching persons to think straight; 
and it has been due to the widespread and thorough study 
of mathematics in this country that Americans as a whole 
are the keenest and clearest thinkers in the world. On 
this basis no other one person has so much influenced 
American thinking as George A. Wentworth. 

According to “Who’s Who in America,” Professor 
Wentworth has sent out to the student world upwards of 
forty books dealing with mathematics, arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry, not to mention 
physics or our old-fashioned natural philosophy. 

There has hardly been a grammar or high school pupil 
in this country for the past generation who has not 
known the name of Wentworth, and probably one-half 
of them have studied his books; and yet how few of them 
have known anything about the remarkable man who 
has had such an influence on their own destinies. 

As a life work, Professor Wentworth was called upon 
to teach mathematics in the celebrated Phillips Academy 
of Exeter, N. H. He was one of those rare men,—a 
thinking teacher. The teaching of school mathematics 
had been carried on in a rut for many years according 
to the methods that had come down from the previous 
century—the Revolutionary war era. Arithmetic in- 
struction had grown up in a practical way without order. 
School algebra had been developed by a sort of pick and 
choose method, without logical development, Geometry 
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still clung to the ancient books of Euclid or the less fos- 
silized work of Legendre. 

As a progressive thinking teacher, Professor Went- 
worth developed for his own use as a teacher of mathe- 
matics courses of instruction which appeared to him to 
be better suited to the modern student than those offered 
by any available text-books. His idea was to have the 
instruction practical, logical, abreast of the times, and 
elementary erough to be clear to the minds of pupils at 


the ages when they studied the various subjects in their . 


school courses. The marked excellence of Professor 
Wentworth’s plans made Phillips Exeter Academy fa- 
mous as a school for the study of mathematics; President 
Eliot has called the academy “one of the most precious 
institutions of the country.” 


A Text-Book 


of Geometry 
F By G. A. Wentworth, A. M. 
Professor of Mathematics, Phillips Exeter Academy 
Ginn & Heath, 1878 


It was noticed that the young men who came up from 
Exeter to take college entrance examinations were 
singularly well prepared in mathematics, and in their 
later college mathematical work showed unusual training 
in logical reasoning. This was especially evident at Har- 
vard, where they were thus enabled to take advantage of 
the very great opportunities offered by that college in 
mathematics. 

But for many years the academy enjoyed to itself the 
benefits of this system. It was not until 1878, when Pro- 
fessor Wentworth had been teaching mathematics with 
such marvelous success for nineteen years, that he issued 
his first school book—‘The Elements of Geometry’— 
and gave up to the wide teaching and student world the 
key to his plan of teaching geometry. The value of the 
book was appreciated at once throughout the country, 
and there was a great demand for the book, of which 
there have since been sold much over half a million 
copies (according to the account in the National Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography). This book was foel- 
lowed three years later by “The Elements of Algebra,” of 
which more than a million copies have been used in cur 
schools. The rest of the forty books followed in leisurely 
succession, 

If we look for the reasons for Professor Wentworth’s 
remarkable success, which has had such a strong influ- 
ence on nearly every family in the land, we do not find 
any element of luck or chance. 

Professor Wentworth is a descendant of William Went- 
worth, who emigrated from England to Massachusetts 
in 1636. The professor was born at Wakefield, N. H,, on 
July 31, 1835. He entered the sophomore class at Har- 
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vard College, where he graduated in 1858. He seems to 
have distinguished himself in the classics, for he was at 
once made instructor in ancient languages at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, but the next year was given the chair 
of mathematics. It may have appeared audacious for so 
young a man to have started out to develop the new sys- 
tem of teaching mathematics that was to wholly revolu- 
tionize the teaching of the American youth in this subject. 
But -we must remember that young Wentworth had just 
spent three years under the instruction and guidance o 
Benjamin Peirce, who was not only the greatest mathe- 
matician that America has produced, but he had one of 


_ the most profounddjminds that the world has ever seen. 


It was, then, while fresh from the teachings of this 
great man that Wentworth began himself to teach mathe- 
matics to boys in their teens; ‘and the full force of the 
drawbacks of the old systems of teaching struck him, and 
caused him to search out a better and more logical and 
more scientific way of presenting the exact truths of 
mathematics. 

It was a slow, laborious process to build up a scries 
of books so different from those in use as were the ones 
that Professor Wentworth gave to the school world. It 
required years of groping for the best—of trial and se- 
lection, and the rejection of much more than was re- 
tained. But all of this work was done logically and with 
system continuaily in mind. It was not a hap-hazard 
groping as of a blind man or a man who had lost his 
bearings. It was rather the picking out by the master 
workman of the tools best suited for his purpose and 
their adaptation to the work in hand. 

Until the final crystallization of his systems of teaching, 
there was a constant variation in Professor Wentworth’s 
teaching from year to year that gave freshness to his 
work of teaching and inspiration to his work of construc- 
tion and arrangement. Thus while his books were many 
years in their making, they had the freshness of new 
coinage when they were given to the world. 

But there is another side to Professor Wentworth’s 
work which, while very restricted when compared with 
his influence through his books, is quite as significant of 
the man. During his forty-five-years’ connection with 
Phillips Exeter Academy as a teacher and trustee, he has 
endeared himself to students and colleagues in a manner 
not common in American schools. His “boys” remem- 
ber him as a personal friend who has started many of 
them on the right road to manhood, as well as teaching 
them how to think. One of these former pupils now ex- 
presses his appreciation of this influence by making a 


' gift of $10,000 to the academy as his part in the seven- 


tieth birthday celebration. 

But Professor Wentworth has given more than his 
time to the interests of the academy as teacher. He has 
been in position to know its financial as well as peda- 
gogical needs, and the institution owes to his generosity 
gifts aggregating in value more than $50,000 in cash. In 
addition, since his retirement from active ‘teaching, he 
has served.the academy on the board of trustees, and has 
given to the institution without stint of his time and ripe 
business judgment. 

It was to do honor to this man that the dinner of fifty 
covers was given on the afternoon of July 29. 

The toasts and speeches were of course of a mathe- 
matical Wentworthian turn, and the menu was such as 


would tickle the mental palate of the “mathematical - 


shark.” 

The program of the festivities consisted of an inter- 
mixture of songs and speeches, An interesting feature 
of the affair was the presenting of a loving cup from 
Professor Wentworth’s publishers. This called forth 
from the professor a most interesting series of reminis- 
cences of his experiences as an author, and which were 
more agreeable than usually fall to the lot of the author- 
teacher. 
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Nor was Professor Wentworth forgotten by absent 
friends; for flowers, letters, and telegrams in profusion 
arrived during or just before the dinner. 

A huge birthday cake with its seventy candles was the 
crowning feature of the dinner table, and added much in 
giving to the festivities that peculiar flavor of abiding 
springtime which so marks corresponding celebrations 
among the savants of Germany, who are always ready to 
bend their dignity in simple customs. 
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Would that more of out teachers and _ intellectual 
leaders were thus made to feel the esteem in which they 
are held, instead of being allowed to drift on without any 
expression of recognition of their work other than its 
silent acceptance! 

There can hardly be a family of readers in the whole 
country who ought not to send out a heart's greeting to 
Professor Wentworth upon reading this little account of 
his work and his birthday celebration. . 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


What is the Nobel peace prize?—R. O. E. 

Alfred Bernhard Nobel was an eminent Swedish engi- 
neer and inventor. Among his inventions are dynamite, 
callistite, and smokeless powder, and in the manufacture 
of these aiticles he amassed a fortune. When he died, in 
1896, at the age of sixty-three, his estate was valued at 
nearly $8,500,000. Dr. Nobel devised that five prizes, 
each worth about $40,000, be given every year for the 
most important discoveries in physics, chemistry, and 
medicine, for some notable work in literature, and for the 
promotion of international peace. Since 1901 the prizes 
have been regularly awarded, but thus far no American 
has been honored. 


—— 0 — 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 


What has become of Volapuk, the artificial language 
which many people in this country and in other coun- 
tries were learning with all their might a few years ago? 
Books were printed in Volapuk, and there were schools 
and clubs to promote its extension. A new artificial lan- 
guage is now interesting those who are subject to pas- 
sions of this kind. Its name its Esperanto, that being 
the signature of its author, Dr. Zamenhof of Warsaw, 
to the first pamphlet he published to explain and recom- 
mend his invention eighteen years ago. It has now 
gained a considerable vogue, the number of those who 
can speak and understand it being, it is said, 30,000. 
Lately a convention of the enthusiasts of Esperanto has 
been held at Boulogne-sur-Mer, attended by several hun- 
dred coming from every nation of Furope. Dr. Zamen- 
hof, who is now forty-six years old, was the hero of the 
occasion. The language is taught in many French 
schools, and forty-five public courses are said to have 
been given in the language in Paris last year. 


THE CORNCOB PIPE CORN. 
BY E, I. LEWIS, [ ADAPTED. | 


Missouri and Indiana raise the corncob pipe corn oi 
the world. From 90,000 to 100,000 corncob pipes are 
sold in this country every day, or from 32,000,000 to 36,- 
500,000 a year. 

The corncob pipe corn is a peculiar species of maize. 
It grows forestlike, somewhat taller and very much 
heavier than the ordinary corn. Its ears are double the 
size of the ordinary feeding corn, though the grains are 
no larger than those on the ordinary ear. There are, of 
course, Many more rows of grains to reach around the 
cob, which is two or three times as large as the cob of 
the ordinary corn. The cob is nothing short of wood— 
it is as hard and firm. It is of the weight of wood, and 
has to be broken with a hatchet or be sawed. 

It is called Colliour corn, and probably is the result 
of careful crossing for cob, while the cultivation of other 
corn has been along the lines of reducing the size of the 
cob and throwing all life and production into the grain. 
The corncob corn runs about eighty bushels to the acre. 


The corn crop is shelled to get the cob, which is sold by 
the bushel or by the hundred. The price of the cobs is 
gauged by quality, and ranges from fiiteen cents to 
twenty-five cents a hundred. 

At the factory the cobs have to be sawed into pipe- 
bowl lengths. This is done on the sawmill plan’ The 
bowls are hollowed out by machinery, and then the cob 
is turned on a lathe. Dents are filled with plaster of 
Paris, and the cob is then covered with shellac. When 
the pipe comes out it is tougher and harder than wood. 


CHILD LABOR. 


How old is the child labor law movement? 

G. O. A. 

Answer: We are inclined to think that this is an 
American movement. The truth is we were very slow to 
take hold of it. The first time in history that the public 
ever dared to ask Parliament for laws to protect women 
and children was in the year of our Lord 1800, after en 
epidemic of fever among underground = workers. 
The protection which Parliament accorded was to re- 
strict the hours of labor for children to twelve, and to Set 
the age at nine years when a child might be employed. 
This action of the people of England was the beginning 
ot organized protest against established custums. 

Yet prominent Christian people denounced the action 
of the government, when it first began to legislate on the 
ege and hours for children to labor, saying it had no 
right to interfere with the liberty of the employer. 

_ Where do our bananas come from?—B. S. T. 

Mostly from the West Indies and Central America. 
Costa Rica alone shipped 5,700,000 bunches last year. 
She has 50,000 acres in bananas. 


Is there any way of knowing how fast electricity travels 
ir real life, i. e., in a cable?—T. A. R. 

Across the Pacific it travels 7,846 miles in three- 
fourths of a second. 

Can you give me some facts as to the tonnage of Chi- 
cago? I know that it is great, but I do not find any 
facts that are specific. C.. 

Answer: Chicago’s lake tonnage last year was 6,514,- 
934, which was greater than the tonnage of Singapore or 
Shanghai, and neither Liverpool nor Rotterdam had two 
per cent. more tonnage than had Chicago. 

The United States census bureau has made the dis- 
concerting discovery that the dwellers.in cities of more 
than 25,006 inhabitants live three and one-half years 
longer than the rural inhabitants. 


The dividends on stocks and bonds January 1 were 
$136,583,450. Added to the dividends last July this makes 
$270,434,006. or about four dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OUR PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. By Professor Henry 
Parker Willis, Ph. D., of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 463 

. Price, $1.50, net. 
“The Philippine question has now reached a critical 
stage im its development.” Such is one of the author's 
fatory statements regarding the policy of the United 

States in its relation to this part of its insular domain. 
That there are problems in connection with the islands 
4s well known. They were expected. They are with us, 
and—if Alleyn Ireland is correct—are to be with us for 
some time. Professor Willis has endeavored to dis- 
cover just what they are, both by careful study of 
documents and statutes, and by a personal visit to the 
Philippines that lasted several months and necessitated 
insular travels of 2,700 miles: Professor Willis cheer- 
fully acknowledges that the United States authorities 
have accomplished several beneficent things for the 
jslaends. But it is his sober judgment that what has 
been already done is but the outskirt of what remains 
to be accomplished. He holds that the problems at 
present facing us are much more serious than the aver- 
age American imagines or cares to trouble himself with. 
But they will not down, no matter how optimistic we 
may be about them. There is a trace—if not more than 
a trace—of anti-imperialism in the author’s views, we 
judge. At times we meet a page that leads us to think 
that he holds a brief for the hrown man as against the 
white. But, apart from this, his book is well written, 
thas a serious air, an altruistic purpose, and is worthy of 
the attention of Americans, who in their hearts are really 
desirous of doing right by all people under their starry 
flag. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES. By Gertrude 
L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett, both of the Gorham 
(Me.), normal school. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 119 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In a notice of this admirable book we took occasion to 
comment critically upon the assumption of introduc- 
tion and did not observe that this was not by the au- 
thors and held them responsible for the somewhat 
pessimistic sentiment, educationally. It appears that 
they are in no sense responsible for it, and that it was 
writien by a really optimistic man. Misses Fickett and 
Stone are in no wise involved in the criticism that we 
offered, and we sincerely regret that we made them 
responsible for it. The stories,as we said before, are ad- 
mirably told. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited by W. P. Trent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 524 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

The compiler of these examples of Southern literature 
has had‘in mind a possibly extended use of his volume in 
the schools and colleges of the South. But, at the same 
time, he believes that such a volume ought to be welcome 
in all sections of the country as a sample of what the 
Southern writers can produce. That there is real literary 
ability among them is widely known, and these specimens 
tend to confirm such a belief. Professor Trent groups 
his examples under three periods: (1). From 1607-1739, 
the colonial and revolutionary period; (2) 1790-1865, 
closing with the Civil war; (3) 1866-1904, embracing a 
brilliant coterie of latter-day writers in prose and poetry, 
such as Lanier, Cable, Harfis, Murfree, Allen, Page, and 
others. The work of compilation is well done, and will 
unquestionably be widely appreciated. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN LANGUAGE IN THE EIGHT 
GRADES. By Charles A, McMurry, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 192 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 

This is the seventh volume on special school branches, 
the other six were on reading English classics, pri-- 
mary reading, geography, history, elementary science, 
and arithmetic. There will be one more on manual arts. 
Other writers have been content to bring together their 
advice and counsel as to the ways and means of teach- 
ing elementary branches in one book which sells for 
91.25 or $1.50, but Mr. MeMurry has eight books at a 
total of $5.60, It should be said for Dr. MeMurry that 
he has convictions and plans which would not be con- 
tent with such congestion as one book would suggest. 
He believes that whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, and he treats each branch with the devotion of 
a specialist and anexpert. No other American edlucator 
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assumes so great personal responsibility for the teach- 
ing of the various branches. Time alone can tell to 
what extent his assumption is justified. He must have 
a large following among the common school teachers, 
but he seems not to have ‘stirred the thought of other 
leaders in the least. His is a unique experience and one 
that will be watched with interest, Others have made 
a fight to impress other leaders, but to this Dr. Me- 
Murry appears to be wholly indifferent. Any excep- 
tional experience is interesting and some are important. 
Dr. McMurry’s experience is so exceptional as to be in- 
teresting; whether or not it is important time alone can 
tell. He is not erratic and yet he is more than conven- 
tional. There is something new in all his books, and 
yet no one of them is noticeably new. There is nothing 
inspiraticnal nor is anything tame. It is not wholly hot, 
nor wholly cold, but there is nothing luke warm. He 
follows no master slavishly, and yet he establishes no 
school of his own. In every way these eight books are 
an inuovation without being an innovation as to princi- 
ple, methods, or devices. Dr. McMurry has never failed 
at any poimt, mor ‘has he as yet made a notable success 
such as is likely to place him with the distinguished 
leaders. He leads the followers but not the leaders, 
and yet there is always a feeling that he is on the way 
to real greatness, which accounts for the universal in- 
terest in everything that comes from his pen. 


“PAT’S” PICK. A Collection of the Sweetest, Sanest, 
Jolliest Folk, School, and Patriotic Songs. Compiled 
by Henry R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich. Lansing, 
Micn.: Henry R. Pattengill. Price, 50 cents; $4.00 per 
dozen; $25.00 per 100. Delivered in any part of the 
United States. 

This book contains the music for all the knapsack 
songs. It has songs for opening exercises, school exhi- 
bitions and concerts, patriotic occasions, “that boy,” 
“that girl,” teachers’ institutes and associations, rallies, 
old folks and young folks, saints and sinners, amateurs 
and experts. 

“Pat’s’’ Pick! What a world of suggestion is in that 
title! Think of an educator, ex-state superintendent, 
eminent lecturer on school topics, brilliant platforny 
speaker on any occasion, winning the pet name of “‘Pat’’! 
And yet that is what we all call him. It does not dis- 
count his talent or his dignity in the least, but now for 
the first time it is authoritatively christened, baptized in 
cold type. 

“Pat’’-tengill is ever sweet, sane, and jolly. He 
knows all the stories that were ever afloat and can in- 
vent a new one on half a minute’s notice, He knows 
all the college songs and all the patriotic tingles ever 
set to verse. He has tried them all on audiences, and I 
would bank on his judgment every time. “Pat” will 
pick the winner in any contest for popular approval. 
He has done it here. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*A Text-Book of Physics.” By G. A. Wentworth and G. A. Hill. 
Price, $1.15.—— ‘* First Year German.’’ By William C. Collar. 
Price, $1.00.—‘ The Essentials of German Grammar.” By Alvan 
Emile Duerr. Price, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


“The Making of a Teacher.” By Martin G. Brumbaugh. Price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times. 

“A Little Garden Calendar.” By Albert Bigelow Paine. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 

**An Outline of English and American Literature.”” By John E. 
McKean. Price, 25 cents ——‘‘ Story of a Sunbeam.” By Effie B. 
Miller. Price,5 cents. Dansville, N. Y.: World’s Events Publishing 


Company. 

ss v heeler’s Graded Readers.’”” A Second Reader. Price, 40 cents. 
— A Third Reader. By Gail Calmerton and W. H. Wheeler. 
Price, 0 cents. Chicago: H. Wheeler & Co. 

*“* Modern English.”” Book Two. By H. P. Emerson and Ida C. Ben- 
der.——‘‘ Comprehensive Bookkeeping.”’ A First Book. By Arte- 
mas M. Bogle. Price, 90 cents.— ‘* Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
and Other Poems.” Edited by R.N. Whitford. Price, 25 cents.—— 


** Pope’s Rape of the Lock and Other Poems.”’ Edited by E. M. King. 
Price, 25 cents. The Essays of Elia.” Edited by H. J. Robins. 
Price, 25 cents.— ‘‘ Blackmore’s Lorna Doone.” ited by A. L. 


Barbour. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


FIVE LECTURES 
For City, County and State 


My first, The Fundamental Princi- 
ple, from which the others are de- 
uced, includes a simple statement 
of psychology —one that gives in- 
sightand permanent help. Teachers 
are ina psychological maze, and will 
welcome some light. 


Teachers’ Associations. See last J.of E. 


H. WILBUR now in NEW YORK CITY 
Address: Madison Square Station 
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BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


yTI=™ S of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

“ authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, J. Lewis 
Wightman, Malden, secretary. 


October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
SCARBORO. This town with only 
550 voters has built a fine high 
school building, opened this season. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Nathaniel Gordon, who 
gave $100,000 for schools and schol- 
arships, recently died at the age of 
eighty-five. He was a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter and Dartmouth, ’41, 
and taught school in Baltimore and 
Washington. He served several 
times in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature and was president of the Sen- 
ate. Both Dartmouth and Phillips 
received donations, as did many other 
institutions in various parts of the 
United States and in foreign lands. 
One daughter is the wife of Professor 
George R. Kittredge of Harvard. 


PLYMOUTH. The normal school 
faculty for the year is as follows: 
James E. Klock, principal; Virginia 
E. Spencer, assistant principal, civ- 
ics, physical training, psychology, 
and pedagogy: Elizabeth R. Hooker, 
English; Grace E, Bird, English and 
history; Laura B. McLean, drawing; 
Herbert H. Lamson, nature study, 
physics, chemistry, biology; Flor- 
ence M. Stacey, sloyd and manual 
training: Estelle Mooney, music, 
voice culture, elocution; Maud Star- 
ling, critic teacher; grammar grades, 
Olive J. Dodge, Mildred Lomas, 
Blanche Stedman; primary grades, 
A. Nester Bankart, Blanche A. 
Gould, Josephine C. Moore, Corilla 
Beggleston. 

MANCHESTER. W. H. Huse has 
the most complete and important 
grammar school collection in any 
Fastern city. He has 10,000 articles 
illustrative of school work. His 
museums are not for exhibit but 
purely for use. There is practically 
every ordinary commercial product 
of the world represented, and all 
well classified, in this grammar 
school museum, ‘The industries are 


- also fully exemplified. The entire 


school is familiar to the limit with 
all the leading industries of Man- 
chester, being experts in all the ma- 


terials, processes, and products of 
paper-making, cotton and woolen 
factories. Nor are the museums 
purely commercial and industrial, 
for there are many portraits and pic- 
tures associated with every promi- 
nent author, with masterpieces and 
highly popular lesser literary pro- 
ductions. The historical museum 
is little less complete than that of 
literature. The natural history mu- 
seum of living animals is also ade- 
quate. Every variety of turtle 
known to New Hampshire is alive in 
some schoolroom in the building. It 
is the most complete turtle collec- 
tion in the state. The principal has 
2,600 lantern slides, all valuable for 
educational purposes. I have not 
touched upon half of the things of in- 
terest in this grammar school. . 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON. A special music 
teacher is to serve the city, and Miss 
FE. G. Taylor of the New England 
Conservatory of Music has been se- 
lected. She taught music in Maine 
last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A ten-year-old school 
boy in the Brighton district ventured 
into a burning stable and brought 
out a horse, which so shamed a 
group of men standing near that 
they also went in and ten more 
horses were rescued. School boys 
are both plucky and humane. 

Silas C. Stone, the oldest principal 
in the city, is still on the firing line, 
and is as vigorous, genial, and ju- 
dicious as he has been for the sixty 
years that he has taught. It should 
be said of Mr. Stone that he began 
teaching at sixteen. He came to 
Boston from Newton, where he was 
the most useful and popular princi- 
pal thirty-eight years ago. He is 
prominent in religious circles, being 
one of the leaders in Congregational 
church councils for nearly half a 
century. 

Francis A. Morse, long time princi- 
pal of the Sherwin school, has been 
transferred to the Robert G. Shaw 
school, which is to be one of the best 
grammar schools in the city, by gen- 
eral expectations. Boston has six 
new schoolhouses. Her schoolhouse 
supply is always fully equal to the 
demand. There are 94,000 pupils 
this year. 

WELLESLEY. This is one of tha 
most interesting educational centres 
in New England. Not only have we 
the “College beautiful’ but there is 
Dana Hall, unsurpassed as a girls’ 
school, the Benner school for boys 
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and the Rock Ridge Hall also fo, 
boys, with others scarcely less inter. 
esting. The public schools feel the 
scholastic inspiration. 

SOMBPRVILLE. Miss Nora Byarg 
is elected principal of the new 
Proctor school. She had earned the 
promotion, 

There are twenty new teachers, 
The Annunciator is an important 
publication issued occasionally by 
Superintendent Gordon A, South- 
worth. It contains many interesti 
facts and sentiments and all official 
information. 


WORCESTER. Thomas W. 
ler, for thirteen years grammar prin- 
cipal of this city, died suddenly of 
heart disease September 10. Mr. But. 
ler was born in Worcester forty-five 
years ago and graduated from the 
classical high school in 1872. He en- 
tered the Grand Seminary ai Mon- 
treal, Canada, the same year. After 
three years there he returned to 
Worcester, where he taught in St. 
John’s parochial school for several 
vears. In 1888 he was appointed 
United States inspector of post- 
offices, which position he held for 
three years. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Ward-street 
public school and served for twelve 
years. Last year he was transferred 
to the Providence-street school. 


WARE. Superintendent G. W, 
Cox and High School Principal W. H, 
Weiss work together with the best 
wisdom, zeal, and harmony, and the 
entire school system shows the effect, 
The high school is now every way up- 
to-date. Miss Cora Weise of the 
Boston Latin and from experience in 
Hyannis and Greenfield takes the 
commercial department in the ‘high 
school. There has never been so 
much done for all the school build- 
ings and grounds as this vacation. 

BROOKLINE. George P. Hitch- 
cock has entered upon his duties as 
principal of the high school. Mr, 
Loaman, a young man from the 
West and a prominent athiete, has 
been employed as professional coach 
of the various ball teams of the high 
school, supplementing the work of 
Hartvig Nissen as teacher’of physi- 
eal training. Brookline is the leader 
in many phases of public education. 
Superintendent George I. Aldrich is 
complete master of the educational 
situation. 

EVERETT. The increase in high 
school pupils is surprising even to 
this city that is used to surprising 
growths, The city is to have a beau- 
tiful new high school building, but 
the delay in providing for it is em- 
barassing just at present. The city 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phlet free. 


Pr 56 W, 25th St- 
rT 
duly NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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will have a notably fine building, 
powever. 

CAMBRIDGE, The number of 

pils in the Cambridge -public 
gchools at the opening, September 13, 
was 13,139, divided as follows: Gram- 
mar, 6,022; primary, 5,023; kinder- 

, 582; Latin, 525; English high, 
570; Rindge Manual, 417. The num- 
ber last year was 13,705, which 
shows a drop of 566 this year. It is 
expected that there will be a gain 
Jater, as many scholars have not re- 
‘turned and the Roberts school is not 
yet opened on account of uncom- 
pleted repairs. 

ATTLEBORO. Lewis A. Fales, a 
Pedham principal, has been chosen 
superintendent. 

BROCKTON. The school conges- 
tion in this city is the worst in New 
England. The city grows so fast, 
race suicide is so unpopular, and a 
political wrangle in the city council 
have conspired to seriously overflow 
many buildings. 

DEDHAM. Edwin C. Howard has 
been chosen principal of the Ames 
school in place of Lewis A. Fales, 
who has become superintendent at 
Attleboro. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The high school 
opens with 121, an _ increase 
of 21 per cent. over last 
year. The population of the town 
has increased during the past five 
years 12. per cent. The member- 
ship of the high school has increased 
49.3 per cent. During the seven 
‘years’ service of the present princi- 
pal, it has grown 75 per cent. The 
population of the town is 5,121; 
membership of school, 121; the num- 
ber of high school pupils per thou- 
sand of population, 23.6. 

SOMERVILLE. The enlargement 
of the I.atin school and the conne:- 
tion therewith of the English high 
school will give this city as com- 
plete a high school equipment as is 
to be found in the country. 

BRIDGEWATER. At the close of 
the Revolutionary war one fourth of 
all the graduating class in Harvard 
University was from the town of 
Bridgewater, which then included 
Brockton and East and West Bridge- 
water. This seems always tu have 
been an educational town. 

ACUSHNET. Consolidation, now 
almost universally accepted as wise 
and best, has met with a setback in 
this town because a progressive and 
up-to-date school board closed the 
Whelden schools. The town can ill 
afford such a reputation. 


DOUGLASS. John F. Brackett, the 
new principal of the Douglass high 
school, begins his duties September 
11. Mr. Brackett was formerly prin- 
cipal of Blue Hill Academy, Blue 
Hill, Me. 

Miss Mary Harbort has resigned 
her position as teacher of the fourth 
grade to accept a similar position in 
Webster, Mass. Miss Mathilde 
Burghart of Douglass town school 
was promoted to fourth grade. Miss 
Susan Merrill resigned her position 
as teacher of the grammar school to 
accept a position in Bloomfield, N. J. 

UXBRIDGE. Miss Alice Tracey 
of Scadden school and Miss Cecilia 
Conway of Ironstone school have 
been promoted to Happy Hollow and 
William’s Hill schools respectively. 

Miss Beulah Higgins has resigned 
to accept a position in Ralston, Mass. 

Miss Sylvia Seagraves of Grade I. 
North Uxbridge school has been pro- 


moted to Grade III. vice Miss Mabel 
Cleveland, who has resigned. 

Miss Bernice McGloin was pro- 

moted to succeed Miss Seagraves. 
Miss Hannah Kennedy was elected 
as teacher for the new room—Grade 
I—to be opened in September at 
North Uxbridge. 

Miss Gertrude Courtney of Wor- 
cester and Miss Frances Goodale of 
Oakdale have been elected to fill po- 
sitions at Ironstone and Scadden re- 
spectively. 

Francis S. Brick begins his fifth 
year as superintendent of schools for 
the district of Uxbridge and Doug- 
lass with a unanimous re-election in 
September. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The population of state, 1905 cen- 
sus, is nearly 8,000.000; of New York 
city is more than 4,000,000. 

ROCHESTER. In this city some- 
one has a plan for sending the 
echool children out to hunt cocoons 
of the tussock moth. ‘The plan in- 
cludes prizes for those who gather 
the most cocoons. The natural incli- 
nation of children to collect things 
promises success for the scheme. 

BUFFALO. The Jesse Ketchum 
medals, a peculiarity of this city, 
were recently publicly awarded to 
seventy-four girls and _ thirty-five 
boys. Are the Buffalo girls so much 
more worthy and well qualified? 

The high schools have 200 more stu- 
dents then ever before, and four ad- 
ditional teachers have been pro- 
vided. 

ALBANY. The attempt of the 
state commissioner of education of 
New York to unify the work in all of 
the high schools of the state by pro- 
viding a uniform syllabus is causing 
more commotion than anything of 
the kind ever proposed, Its working 
out will be watched with interest. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. Principal George 
H. Linsley of Public School No. 1, 
who has been a teacher for fifty-five 
years, will sever his connection with 
the school department October 1. 
He is the oldest public school teacher 
in New Jersey, and the law passed at 
the legislative session of 1903 per- 
mitting the retirement, on half pay, 
of teachers who have been in service 
forty years*was for his benefit. Mr. 
Linsley’s salary is $2,400 a year. 
No school teacher in New Jersey is 
better known, Many men now in 
public life and who have made a 
success in business were among his 
pupils. Last June 3 Mr. Linsley cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

MILLERSVILLE. The oldest 
state normal school west or south of 
New York opens with the largest en- 
rollment in its history. Dr. E. 0. 
Lyte, the president, has a national 
educational reputation of which the 
school and the community are justly 
proud. Lancaster, the home of Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, is but five miles 
away. No other community of the 
size of Lancaster and Millersville 
has had two presidents of the N. E. 
A. The resolutions drawn by Dr. 
Lyte at Detroit and Asbury Park 
have been of international interest. 
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VIRGINIA. 


WILLIAMSBURG. Richard M 
Crawford, late of Teachers College, 
where he was doing graduate w 
assumes his new duties of instructor 
in the fine arts and manual arts, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. , 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ALN 


MISSOURI. 
JEFFERSON CITY. The enroll- 
ment of Lincoln Institute the past 
year, including the summer 
was 451. The Legislature appropri- 
ated $77,400 for maintenance and for 
new dormitory for girls. The board 
of regents was so satisfied with the 
record of President B. F. Allen that 
they re-elected him for two years. 
On account of the new building, 
a did not open until September 
KANSAS CITY. This city has the 
distinction of controlling the public 
library and running it on the same 
basis as the public schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hon. M. M. Ramer has succeeded 
Hon. G. W. Nash as_ superintendent 
of public instruction. He has the 
confidence of the entire fraternity of 
the state. Mr. Nash has set a lively 
pace for him to follow, 


INDIANA. 


TERRE HAUTE. In the high 
school there are 644-students, which 
is 100 more than last year. En- 
thusiasm for education is at its 
height. 

One of the men principals has re- 
signed rather than face charges of 
improper conduct, and the woman 
supervisor succeeds him. 


ILLINOIS. 


MACOMB. State Superintendent 
Alfred Bayliss is elected principal of 
the state normal school of this 
place. It is the last formed of the 
state schools; is styled the Western 
Illinois State Normal school; is to 
have a new building ready for occu- 
pancy September 25. Professor 8, B. 
Hursh will be acting principal until 
Mr. Bayliss can be released from his 
duties at the capital. 


Autumn Trips to New York. 


The Joy Line has inaugurated a 
series of special Wednesday excur- 
sions to the Metropolis which should 
prove particularly attractive to the 
fall vacationist, affording, as they do, 
a delightful sea trip and opportuni- 
ties for seeing New York at its best. 
Just at this season the theatres are 
opening up and offering their best 
attractions, Coney Island is still ca- 
tering to its devotees, and the facili- 
ties for shopping could not be bet- 
ter. The rates via the Joy Line are 
the lowest and the service is of the 
best. Reservations should be made 
well in advance as the lists are filling 
rapidly. 3B. D. Pitts, agent of the 
company, will be glad to furnish full 
information regarding these special 
excursions. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not grow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W.ZHOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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himself temporarily from the 
Stage, that more troublesome po- 


tentate, the Suitan of Turkey, 
is making himself increasingly 
obnoxious. For one thing, in 


the case of one or two Ar- 
menians who are also naturalized 
Americans he is obstinately renew- 
ing his old contention that they 
are still his subjects and liable to 
the full penalties of Turkish law. 
And in another and larger matter 
he has just set himself afresh 
against that “concert of Europe” 
which Lord Salisbury once compared 
to a steam roller for slowness of 
Movement. The issue is this: The 
arrangement made two years ago 
under which- civil agents of Russia 
and Austria were to supervise the 
administration of the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Macedonia is about to ex- 
pire. It never amounted to much 
any way. The six great powers pre- 
sented to the Sultan last May a 
joint note, demanding a new pro- 
gram, under which representatives 
of all the powers were to have over- 
sight of the collection of taxes and 
the expenditure of money in Mace- 
donia. This demand the Sultan re- 
fused in July, and when the powers 
renewed it, in a still more urgent 
form, he again refused a few days 
ago. The powers can_ scarcely 
withdraw, and there is an interest- 
ing collision ahead. 
AN UNKIND FATE. 

Certainly it is an unkind faie 
which has overtaken the Japanese 
battleship Misaka. To have been 
spared for the glorious service as 
flagship for Admiral Togo in the 
great battle of the Sea of Japan, 
and to have had the foremost part in 
the annihilation of the Russian fleet, 
only to sink at last in the harbor of 
Sasebo, as the result of an explo- 
sion caused by an accidental fire,— 
this was an ignominious and tragic 
end for the ship which, more than 
any other, stood in the minds of the 
patriotic Japanese the visible token 
of their achievements on the sea. 
The accident was due to careless- 
ness, and whoever was responsible 
will of course be punished, if he 
were not among the nearly threa 
hundred of the officers and crew who 
were killed by the explosion or 


were drowned when the ship sank 
soon after. The vessel sank in shal- 
low water and may be repaired, but 
she will never be the same to the 
sensitive and patriotic Japanese. 


THE FRENCH YELLOW JOUR- 
NALIST. 


The yellow journalist is not ex- 
clusively of American nationality. 
A peculiarly obnoxious specimen of 
the type is Gaston Richard of the 
Petit Parisien, who, on the eve of 
his departure for Paris, obtained 
access to President Roosevelt by 
false representations, and _ then 
cabled to his paper what purported 
to be an interview with the Presi- 
dent. Im this interview, which Mr. 
Roosevelt in a seathing letter ad- 
dressed through his private secre- 
tary to M. Richard has publicly de- 
nounced as a complete fabrication 
from beginning to end, the Presideni 
was represented as talking very 
freely about the negotiations for 
peace and his own intervention 
with the Russian and Japanese en- 
VvOYS. The things credited to Mr. 
Roosevelt were such as it was in- 
credible that he could have said, but, 
appearing in Paris, and cabled back 
to this country and to Japan, they 
will do great mischief when their 


character is not understood. But * 


neither this fact, nor the world- 
wide publicity given to his men- 
dacity will greatly trouble’ the 
Parisian yellow journalist. 


4. 
> 


New York Excursion, October 12 
to 15. 578 Miles by Rail and 
Steamer, $5.00. 


Through the famous’ Berkshire 
Hills to Albany, down the Hudson 
River by either day or night boat, 
thence Fall River line to Boston. 

Annual New York excursion over 
the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
from Boston, Thursday, October 12. 
From stations west of Boston, Oc- 
tober 11. Send to A. S. Hanson, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston, for 
descriptive leaflet. 


in 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 


soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


| VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. } 


204000) 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON, 


Gen’) Pass. and Tkt, Agt. 
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September 25, 1905 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


YP order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

oF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., has an added fund of $90,000 
through the activity and generosity 
of friends. 

President Edmund J. James will 
be installed as head of the Illinois 
State University the last week of 
October. 


By the will of Professor Charles 
Carroll Everett, late of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a sufficient bequest was 
given to Bowdoin College to estab- 
lish a post-graduate scholarship of 
five hundred dollars annually. At 
commencement in June of this year 


the boards provided that this ex-* 


tremely desirable scholarship should 
be awarded as a prize to the cen‘or 
class. 

The New Hampshire State College 
at Durham, the first of the New Eng- 
land educational institutions to 
begin the year’s session, opened 
its decors September 7 to the 
largest class of new men in its 
history. Nearly 100 succeeded in 
passing the entrance examination, 
and it is expected that the college 
will have a roll of nearly 300 during 
the coming year. 


> 


The Southern Governors in New 
England. 

The coming of the Southern gov- 
ernors and their talks to the people 
of New England will not be the only 
interesting feature of the Southern 


exhibit at the New England fairs at 
Concord, N. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and Waterville, Me. 

Mrs, Neva Summers Burgess, who 
is doing so much for the material 
welfare of the old peopte of the 
South, comes North with the work 
of these people, which will be es- 
pecially interesting to the women cf 
New England. 

A great deal of effort has been put 
forth for the development cf the 
younger generation down South, but 
jittle done for the older ones. The 
work Mrs. Burgess is doing deserves 
the encouragement and assistance of 
all interested in the betterment of 
the elderly people, both white and 
colored, in the South. 

This energetic young woman set- 
tled in a remote section of North 
Carolina, where she could best give 
help. There she founded the South- 
ern Handicraft Shops at Pinebluff, 
N. C. Her work has steadily grown 
until the articles made have a na- 
tional reputation and are ordered 
from far and near, 

To assist those who cannot come 
to the Pinebluff settlement, materi- 
als are shipped to the homes, from 
Virginia to Texas, where they are 
made into various articles. 

Mrs. Burgess is an advocate of 
that which must reach the people, to 
send forth an artistic element into 
the homes, thereby raising the 
standard. 

That industrial schools may be es- 
tablished all through the South is 
the earnest plea of this handicraft 
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worker, several of which have al- 
ready materialized from her sug- 
gestion. 


Dr. van Dyke writes: ‘The furnish- 


ing of schools and colleges with pho- 
tographs of the masterpieces of art 
seems tO me a most commendable 
work. The photographs when 
framed fill an otherwise empty wall-+ 
space and have a decorative quality 
about them that is in itsef some- 
thing of an education for the eye; 
but aside from this the photographs 
act as facsimile illustrations of 
history,—not art history alone, but 
social and national history as well. 
And these illustrations of history 
made with the chisel and paint- 
brush by contemporaries are far 
more likely to be true than the sum- 
maries or conclusions of historians 
who come centuries after to revise or 


explain what was originally a plain, 


honest statement. Art in itself fur- 
nishes the most monumental and 
conclusive record of all; and the 
photographs of it when brought to- 
gether and arranged chronologically; 
are absolutely the best materials 
from which one may gain an idea 
of the development and continuity of 
human endeavor.” 

While many schools are fortunate 
in having money appropriated for the 
purchase of pictures, the majority 
are dependent on their own efforts 
to secure this educational material. 
To such schools the proposition cf A, 
W. Elson & Co., Boston, which we 
print on pace 822 will prove to Le of 
especial interest, 

They have given these exhibitions 
in over 500 cities and towns in the 
Jnited States with wumiversal satis- 
faction, and many thousand pictures 
now hang on the school walls that 
have been purchased with funds 
raised in this manner. 

These exhibitions and their publi- 
cations for schools have been en- 
dorsed by nearly all the prominent 
educators throughout the country. 


$5.00 New York City Excursion 
Thursday, October 5, 1905. 


This trip is the cheapest and most 
delightful out of Boston; at an ex- 
cellent time of the year, when the 
foliage is beautiful and the air in- 
vigorating and bracing. This is the 
only time in the year when the op- 
portunity is given to ride through 
the Hoosac Mountains and Deerfield 
Valley to Albany, N. Y.; ~-sail down 
the Hudson River to New York city, 
stop in the Metropolis and return to 
Boston via the Fall River line steam- 
ers, all for $5. Send to the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston, your ad- 
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dress, and we will mail you a beauti- 
ful illustrated booklet describing the 
trip in detail. 


Buster—“i gave Pedwick a terrible 
raking down to-day, Guess he won't 
forget it in a hurry.” 

Wikkles—“Where did you see 
him?” 

‘Buster—"Didn’t see him at all, 
Talked to him over the telephone.” 

Wikkles—“You'll have te.look out 
for him when you meet him. He’s 
an ugly customer, you know, and it’s 
a word and a blow with him, and the 
blow is tikely as not to come first.” 

Buster—“That’s why I telephoned. 
He didn’t recognize my voice, ycu 
know; I knew he wouldn’t.” 


Sophronia says the clerks at De 
Laine’s may be nice young men, but 
they look a !ittle shop-wan. 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
on of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 


fitably employed in the study of Astronomy, | 


hysical and Commercial Geography, History 
Bence. Art and other branches. Revery echooi 
should have one. Illustratedcataloguefree. 
 MeALLISTER MFG, OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. 


SIBLEY & 
| COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 

than 30 academic subjects of High School and 

College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 

Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done = corre- 

spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 

on of Chicago (Div. 3), Chicago, 
nois. 


WAT 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergartemyear... It repre 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price 
$1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, = 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


ENEELY & CO. 


TERNS: 
g 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cuicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 135 Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
EASTERN iene Agency Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 
ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


; 1 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ing 

Winship every part of the country. > 4 
9 

Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. $ 

Agency ALVIN PEASE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Bedinburgh... Stevenson J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.00 | 
Natural History in Zoological Gardens Beddard 1.75 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry.......-...- American Book Co., 12 25 

I BEV very ‘ “ ‘ 

The Coming of Billy....... «-+++ss++ee+ee- Westrup Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
A Text-Book of Physics........ Wentworth & Hill Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.15 | 
First Year German. Collar “6 “ 1.00 
The Essentials of German Grammar .......... Duerr ¥ $d ‘80 
Hand Book of Physiology........ «++++++e0++++ Flint The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 5.00 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition ....... Thorndike The Century Co., —' 
How Barbara Kept Her Promise.........------ Rhoades Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Bos’ n.100 
The Gregory Guards ......+.+-+--+srsececseees Benedict —| 
Stories of Robin Hood Told to the Children.. Marshall E. .P. Dutton & Co.,2 N.Y. 50 | 
School History of England Tucker ‘ “00 
Wireless Collins McGraw Publishing Co., N.Y. 
Outline of English and American Literature.. McKean World’ 8 E V Pub. Co., ansville, “* 2 
Story of a Sunbeam. Miller 05 
A Little Garden Paine Co., P hila. 
The Making of a Teacher .....-+..+++---eeeeeee Brumbaugh Sunday School Times, ss 100 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
L SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
TATE NORMAL SCH For catalogues address 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The henpecked husband is a sort 
of a domestic dummy director.-—- 
Washington Post. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues. 
Price-List, 
For both — For catalogues 


address the Principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A. M. PUBLISHING 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 23d St. 
qOMPANY@t's 


JounN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
New York. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 | 


BO STON, MASS. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
"Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) INNEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Bostoi 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Of interest to all teachers is 
“Education for Life Through Liv- 
ing,” by William H. Maxwell, super. 
intendent of New York city schools, 
in the Delineator for October. Clif- 
ton Johnson takes the reader across 
the wild coast of Devon into the 
wilder country that was Lorna 
Doone’s. Mary Hinman Abel dis- 
cusses the milk question in various 
phases, ‘Club Women and the Food 
Question” shows something of how 
the campaign instituted in the inter- 
est of pure food has spread. Mr. 
Paine’s story, “The Laucky-Piece,” 
and the third installment of Miss 
Winslow’s “At Spinster Farm,” fur- 
nish interesting reading of a lighter 
character and there are also several 
short stories. There are suggestions 
for Hallowe’en amusements, and 
other subjects of juvenile interest, 

y pages are given to the styles 
of the month, twenty pages in color 
being a noteworthy departure, addi- 
tional space being devoted to the 
New York and Paris fashions. 


—Whether the reader of the Oc- 
tober Century turns first to General 
Porter’s account of “The Recovery of 
the Body of John Paul Jones” or to 
the first chapters of Katharine A. 
Carl’s record of her experiences 
“With the Empress Dowager,” or to 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans’ “The Em- 
press Eugenie’s Flight from Paris,” 
or to the “Unknown Portraits of 
Shelley,’ here first brought to light, 
or to Russell H. Chittenden’s dis- 
cussion of “Economy in Food,” or 
to Richard Watson Gilder’s es- 
say on the Brownings, or to the color 
reproduction of “The Sandman,” by 
Maxfield Parrish, or to the fiction of 
the number, will‘depend upon the in- 
dividual--the range is varied enough 
to appeal to every taste. Added to 
these are still others of great inter- 
est. The frontispiece of the October 
Century is a colored reproduction of 
Maxfield Parrish’s oil painting, ‘The 
Sandman,” owned by Michael Van 


There are also two tuiaie 
in tint, West’s portrait of Byron, and 
the recently unearthed West por- 
trait of Shelley, of fascinating his- 
tory. 


$5.00. October 5, via Boston and 
Maine Railroad, Through the 
Hoosac Mountains and Deerfield 
Valley to Albany, N. Y.. Down 
the Hudson by Steamer to New 
York City, Fali River Line 
Steamers to Boston. 


The annual New York excursion 
via the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
mountain, valley, river, and seashore 
route, takes place October 5. $5.00 is 
the round-trip rate. You may stop 
over in Albany one night. You may 
go down the Hudson by either day or 
night line steamers. You may stop 
in New York two days. Return trip 
from New York to Boston is via the 
famous Fall River line. A beautiful 
illustrated booklet describing the 
trip in detail and giving all nece3- 
sary information has recently been 
issued by the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. Send your name and 
address and we’ll mail one free. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


The program announced for Keith’s 
for next week contains many entertain- 
ers never before seen there, and others 
who have been absent for such long 
periods as to be practically new. The 
headline feature will be Lasky’s m li- 
tary octette, presenting a military 
fantasy in three scenes with special 
seenery and stage effects. Among the 
entertainers in the surrounding prc- 
gram are Lydia Knott and company, in 
“A Wall Street Battle’; the Five Piros- 
eoffis, Lee Harrison, Clifford and 
Burke, Nessen and Nessen, Althea s‘s- 
ters, W. H. Whittle, and Jack and Gilda 
Gannon. Will M. Cressy and Blanche 


Dayne will be seen in one of their most | 


popular rural comedies, and Chassino 
will continue his wonderfull shadow- 
graphs. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s elev- 
enth volume devoted to Gcethe will 
be a new edition of his “Iphigenie 
auf Tauris’’ edited by Professor 
Winckler of the University of Michi- 


gan. 
The new French reader by Pro- 
fessor Rambeau which Messrs. 


Henry Holt & Co. have in pre3s is 
based upon the Passy-Rambeau 
“Chrestomathie Francaise,” but is 
not like the larger work in phonetic 
characters. The matter of the new 
book is more vivacious and interest- 
ing in style than that of the tradi- 
tional French reader, and includes 
selections in both prose and verse. 
The brevity of the book is in accord 
with the present tendency not to 
tarry long on a reader. 


OTTO. 


“Otto ought to have an auto!” 
Otto’s wife and friends told Otto. 
So he bought a 
Great big auto. 
Idiot! oh, was not Otto? 


For he really hadn’t ought to 
Drive an auto when not taught to. 
So poor Otto 
Now is not. Oh! 
Idict! oh, was not Otto? 
—May Kelly, in September Lippin- 
cott’s. 


2 


B. D. Pitts, the well-known 
agent of the Jov Line, sends us a fine 
map of the water route between Bos- 
ton and New York. It givesa bird’s- 
eye view of the entire line, down 
Boston harbor through Vineyard 
sound and Long Island sound 
into New York city. It is one 
of the best railroad publications re- 
cently issued and is highly prized by 
those familiar with the territory, 
Mr. Pitts will be pleased to send 
Similar maps upon receipt of ten 
cents. Address 208 Congress street, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


HE was an Albany normal graduate and had relied on the school to get him a place, but here 
it was the first of September and he was out in the cold. e came into the office. 
‘Could we get him a principalship ?’’ Yes ; give him one now if he would go to Ohio. If he 
would get on the train at once he could begin work Monday. He didn’t know ; didn’t really 
want to go to Ohio ; could we give him a place in this state’? Could have given him a choice 
of a dozen if he had registered earlier ; might be able to now. Places were all filled, but 
there were unexpected vacancies. We A would think about the Ohio place, and 
didn’t guarantee anything. He said he wrote the next day that instead of going 


he had written, which of course shut him out ; candidates who get places through us must 
follow directions. But while his letter lay on our desk, the board of education at Trenton, N. 
Y., telephoned that their principal had suddenly resigned to take a place in New Jersey. 
Could we send them aman’? Here was just our Albany man’s fit and he happened to be our 


best fit for the place. We telegraphed for him to go there and begin work 
and he was on hand the next Monday. Now he is DOUBTFUL 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
CHICAGO 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 a 


{AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleres, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address ‘ 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prart, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 
S nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For fullieformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <<": 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 318 hookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Morness, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN B.Lpo. 


Boston, Mass. 


WER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
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The Best Supplementary Reading for Secondary 
and Graded Schools 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


Notable Features 


1. The excellence of the selections and the care taken to secure the best and most 
accurate texts. All the volumes for secondary schools are unabridged. 

2. The series includes all the “Classics”’ prescribed in the new Standard College Entrance 
Requirements, together with other volumes edited especially for secondary schools and for the 
grades. 

3. The editing is of the best; the books are not over-edited. Most of the numbers for 
use in secondary schools are edited by teachers of English in such schools. 


4. In size (5 3-4 by 4 1-4) and in mechanical execution-the Pocket Classics are all that 
could be desired. 


5. The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one — 25 cents a volume. 


There are 
no “double numbers ” to add to the cost. 


6. Finally, experience has shown that the Pocket Classics give general satisfaction in the thou- 
sands of schools in which they are used. 


New volumes are constantly being 
added to the Pocket Classics Series 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Modern and Satisfactory 
HISTORY MATHEMATICS 
Channing’s Student’s History of the United States, $1.40 Hall and Knight’s Algebras, 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England, 1.25 Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras, 
Botsford’s Histories, Schultze’s Elementary Algebra, $1.10 
Adams’ European History, 1.40 Clay’s Examples in Algebra, .90 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry, 1.10 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY Hoilgate’s Geometry, 1.10 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography, $1.00 Lamberi and Foering’s Trigonometry, -60 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography, 1.10 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, 1.40 ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Econo- 
mics, $1.00 
Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position, $1.00 
Lewis’s First Manual of Composition, .60 OTHER VALUABLE HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
Lewis’s Second Manual of Composition, 90 Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology, $1.00 
tobins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study of Rhetoric, .90 Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and 
Huntington’s Elements of English Composition, -60 Hygiene, , 1.10 
Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of Eng- Bailey’s Botany, 1.10 
lish Poetry, 1.10 Davenport's Introduction to Zoology, 1.10 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature, 1.00 jarss’s Nepos — Twenty Lives, .90 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid, 1.10 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY Von Minckwitz’s Cicero, 1.25 
Crew’s Elements of Physics, $1.10 Ball's Elements of Greek, 1.00 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics, -90 Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, 5 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, 1.10 Trotter's Geography of Commerce, 1.10 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry, .90 Ashley’s American Government, 1.00 
Waddell’s School Chemistry, .90 Hewett’s German Reader, 1.00 


THE 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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